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FIXTURES, 


* SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The beauty of economy and the economy of beauty 


You can have the beauty of Crane plumbing fixtures + For each dollar spent, you get far more. More living 


without adding anything to your building or re- 
modeling investment. Pay as much or as little as you 
like; Crane materials are offered in all price ranges. 
Whatever you decide to spend, you will find a com- 


plete Crane installation an economy, for taste is not 


an expense and accurate engineering saves labor costs. Y 


comfort and pride of ownership . . . more selling and 
rental value for your property. .. more years of trouble- 
free convenience. Let your architect help you plana 
lasting Crane plumbing and piping layout. To buy, 
see a Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer, always a 


highly skilled master plumber or heating contractor. 


aCRANE= 


VALVES, FITTINGS, 


AND PIPING, 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York # Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 
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BEYOND THE DOLL HOUSE 


TuMBLING gaily over a pile of golden 
sand . . . bobbing wee blond heads 
above the absurd mane of some dap- 
pled hobby horse . . . hurling dimin- 
utive bodies valiantly into battle 
against wash-rags and ‘‘sleepy-bye’’ 
... Our babies are pretty much what 
nature and heredity made them. 

But all too soon the shouting, 
dreaming, reckless little things draw 
near the time when environment com- 
mences to play the major part. Then 
begin the habits of thought and feel- 
ing by which, justly or unjustly, 
people are bound to judge them. And 
here their fates are more than ever in 
our hands. For it is we who must 
choose and furnish the particular 
world that inevitably lies beyond 


their sand-piles and their dolls. 
Informed parents, faced with this 
problem, seldom fail to select, as an 
initial item of cultural equipment, an 
introduction to the most personal of 
all the arts, music. . .. And this for 
generations, in both Europe and 
America, has meant instruction on 
the Steinway. 


The Steinway stands as the chosen 
instrument of nearly every great 
musician from Liszt to Paderewski. 
A creation of fine craftsmanship in 
polished woods and ivory, its mere 
presence serves to connect your chil- 
dren with the glorious part this In- 
strument of the Immortals has played 
in the history of art. It is so ruggedly 
constructed that it will serve two or 


Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


three generations of children . . . per- 
mitting their young talents to develop 
without risk of the distortive influ- 
ences lurking in practice on inferior 
instruments . 
accomplishment that will help them 
to make friends. 


. . fostering a colorful 


Source of entertaining melody .. . 
medium of genius... the incompara- 
ble Steinway nevertheless is sold on 
terms that place it at the disposal of 
even the modest incomes. 


A new Steinway Upright piano $Q75 


can be bought for a total as low as 


As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, naturally, 
must be “‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York and its suburbs. 


1 O d balance in 

% OWN three years 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If 
there is no Steinway dealer near you, write for 


information to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 
109 West 57th Street, New York. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS STEINWAY 





“That is preparedness. We de- 
cided to make the fall months 
pay extra profits in the new year. 

“We utilized these dull months 
of our sales force and sales 


department to reorganize for a 
drive that will beat even the 
advanced quotas we have set. 


“| say sales drive, but | don't 
mean just a flash. We're getting 
set for permanent performance! 


“Every account has been gone 


TIME 


“Now we are all set. 


when the new year opens, 
to beat every quota we ever had!” 


over with a fine-tooth comb and 
we're putting all the information 
on Acme Visible Records. 


“When our salesmen start out 


after the first of the year they'll 
have duplicates of these records 
with them. They'll know, not just 
what they want to sell, but what 
every dealer should buy! And 
why he should buy and how much! 


Complete data on every prospect 
in their territories ! 


Acme Visible 


Acme is the world's largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 


PROFIT 
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of 


MODERN 
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“Production ... purchasing... 
inventory... employment... all 
other department records, in fact, 
as well as sales records, have 
been placed on Acme Visible 


Equipment because all of these 
departments dovetail with each 
other, and perfect coordination 
is absolutely essential to the 
program of progress we have 
set up for the new year.” 


° 5 ° 


How such sales records have worked 
out in actual practice is interestingly 
told in our book “Profitable Business 
Control,” which also covers the intelli- 
gent application of Visible Records to 
other departments, such as credit, pur- 
chase, stock, production, costs and 
personnel. There’s a trained Acme man 
near you. Send the coupon for the man, 
the book, or both. No obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY —— 
5 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


[_] Without obligation, send me your book, 
“Profitable Business Control.’’ 


[_] Have an Acme man call. 


Name— 
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Offices in Principal Cities 
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BOULDER 
CANYON 


PROJECT 


and a New Era in 


LS ie THE DRIVING of a 


into a railroad tie on September 17, 1930... 
the continued development of the Los Angeles 
industrial area is guaranteed for generations to 


come. 


Between the massive shoulders of Boulder Canyon, 


billions of added wealth will pour into 
the Southwest... millions of new 
population . . . unlimited low cost 
water and power. This new source of 
water and power will create tremen- 
dously rich new markets, besides stab- 
ilizing the phenomenal population 
growth disclosed by the 1930 census. 
And Los Angeles is assured its posi- 


silver spike 


STARTED! 














tion as a world leader in profitable and low cost 
industrial production. 


Planning your Pacific Coast plant requires con- 
sideration of the Boulder Canyon project ...the 


two are inseparably welded. Foresight today 


Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray LyMAN WILBUR, 
said regarding the future 
benefits of the Boulder Can- 


yon project: 


“It is as if our country 
had suddenly hada new 
state added to it, for the 
new and wider use of 
this controlled water will 
care for millions of peo- 
pleand create thousands 
of millions of wealth.” 


promises rich rewards when this gigantic develop- 


ment is completed, the manufacturing 
importance of today’s Los Angeles will 
be trebled in the immediate future. 


Bureau of Power and Light engineers 
are organized to render exceptional 
consultation service. Upon request, a 
very complete survey of your water and 
power requirements will be made ina 
comprehensive, confidential report. 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 


City of Los Angeles 





Perhaps you will 
find it here... 


your right smoke 


O one else can find your right smoke 

for you. You must do the experi- 
menting. You must decide. Others can 
only offer suggestions . . . and encourage- 
ment. 

Perhaps the right smoke for you is a 
pipe . . . with Edgeworth in it. A good 
pipe, with Edgeworth, has been the an- 
swer for thousands of men who tried all 
the forms of smoking and all the brands 
of tobacco. 

Do try Edgeworth in a pipe. Sample 
Edgeworth slowly . . . meditatively, as 
one would taste a rare old wine. Edge- 
worth is a blend of fine old burleys. And 
Edgeworth’s distinctive “eleventh proc- 
ess” imparts to these choice tobaccos a 
flavor and a coolness which have con- 
vinced many experienced smokers that a 
pipeful of Edgeworth was the right smoke 
for them. 

You will find Edgeworth wherever good 
tobacco is sold. Or send coupon below for 
generous trial packet—free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
— “Ready-Rubbed’”’ and 
“Plug Slice.” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound 
humidor tin. Larus & Bro. Co., XN 
Richmond, Va. 


LLM ALE TE eT a TR, 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


"Il try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it ina 
good pipe. 


TM-55 


Name 





Address___ 
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No Prowler 
Sirs: 

Two months ago, a friend called my attention 
to the notice in your magazine about my action 
in chiseling off the offending letter ‘‘s” from the 
Poe monument in Wyman Park Baltimore (TIME, 
June 16). 

The statement that I did the work under cover 
of darkness is false, as I did it an hour before 
dark, and with five men looking on—all of 
whom approved except one, who called a police- 
man. 

I did not pay much attention to the error in 
your magazine until recently, when rumors and 
stories have been circulated about me as a 
prowler in the dark, and with many versions. 

Most of them are humorous, but some are 
malicious, and they are very discreditable to me, 
so won’t you please make the proper notice of 
correction in Time. Please say that the chiseling 
off of the error on the Poe monument was done 
by Edmond Fontaine an-hour before dark. Pa- 
trolman Charles Perkins, of the Northern District 
will witness to this statement. 

This error is a serious matter to me. 

EDMOND FONTAINE 

Baltimore, Md. 


No Cable 
Sirs: 

Although sadly conscious of the fact that his 
efforts over a period of many years to educate 
the editorial staffs of the daily press to differen- 
tiate between “cable” and “radio” as communi- 
cations media for the transmission of foreign 
news despatches have been only moderately suc- 
cessful, the writer was profoundly chagrined to 
note that in its issue of Nov. 17, p. 15, TIME 
states that President Hoover despatched a 
“cablegram”’ felicitating the King of Siam upon 
his birthday. 

This telegram, like thousands of others in 
modern business today, was sent by Radio- 
telegraph and not by Cable; hence, the designa- 
tion “cablegram” is a misnomer. 

Time is noted for the accuracy of its state- 
ments and for its progressiveness in keeping 
abreast of the times, and its failure to include in 
its lexicon the word “Radiogram’”’ when referring 
to communications transmitted by radio is re- 
grettable, even though excusable. We expect 
TIME to set the pace, not follow it. 

Just as Time represents the ultra-modern in 
news presentation, so Radio epitomizes the latest 
in communication methods, and Time should 
not be the last to accord proper recognition to 
a term that is so widely used in all parts of the 
world. 

Old habits are hard to break, but in a radio- 
minded age, Time will tell. 

W. A. WINTERBOTTOM 
Vice President and General Manager 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc. 
New York City 


Trme’s habit is hereby broken.—Eb. 


~ —— 


Cinema v. U. S. Ships 
Sirs: 

In the Paramount cinema Laughter, Tycoon 
Gibson’s daughter arrives from Europe on the 
MAJESTIC. Perhaps there were no convenient 
sailings of the LEVIATHAN, AMERICA, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, REPUBLIC, PRES- 


| 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLation Mer., Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5.00). 


NAME. 





ADDRESS__ 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


IDENT ROOSEVELT or PRESIDENT HARD- 
ING. Following this the hero who can choose 
his sailing date, plans to take passage Europe- 
ward on the ROTTERDAM. 

When will American movie audiences be let 
into the secret that there are splendid express 
liners flying the stars and stripes on the North 
Atlantic? And when will movie producers decide 
that this American enterprise deserves support? 

ELEANOR WENNERBERG 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Let Subscriber Wennerberg consider 
that whereas wines and cocktails are had 
on the Leviathan, etc., they are not part 
of the official scenery on U. S. boats and 


are necessary to much cinema.—Epb. 
nnetillpincinds 


Positive 
Sirs: 

In Trme, Nov. 17, when speaking of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Thanksgiving Day proclamation, 
you state that “. . . the election returns offered 
him small inspiration. . . .” 

In the New York Times of Nov. 1, I believe, 
I noticed the President’s proclamation, three 
days before election day! 

Being almost positive 
hoping I am, 


that I am right & 
RicHArD C. CONNOLLY 

Choate School 

Wallingford, Conn. 


To Choate School’s Connolly, praise 
for acute observation.—Ep. 


— oe 
John Brown 
Sirs: 

I am a very faithful, and I may say admiring 
reader of Time and I feel that I should point out 
what perhaps many people will consider a breach 
of good taste. 

Whatever opinion one may have of John 
Brown and his potent New England backers, to 
die for an ideal is tragic and to use a tragic in- 
cident for advertising purposes, such as you did 
on p. 63 of your issue of Nov. 17 should, to my 
mind, be shocking to those Cultivated Americans 
to whom your advertisement is addressed. 

CarL CNOBLOCH 

New York City 

Did Time (in its “historical series”) 
tell the tale truly and well? If so, John 
Brown would be the last to object.—Ep. 


——©———— 


Stone Blind 


Sirs: 

The ‘story goes that an old woman was inter- 
estedly engaged in examining the contents of her 
lunch basket when her train, suddenly and un- 
expectedly, rushed into a tunnel. She is reported 
to have thrown up her hands and cried ‘“‘My God, 
struck stone blind!” 

You can relate a similar experience to the 
American, who finds himself in Florence, Italy, 
deprived of your valued publication TimeE— 
struck stone blind. 

Epwin B. JACKSON 

Florence, Italy 


(Continued on p. 8) 
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in bad weather, attack the germs that cause 


COLDS 


Listerine used as a gargle 
reduces mouth germs 


When you gargle with full strength 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic, you 
strike a blow at germs that cause 
colds, sore throat and many other 
troubles. 

For Listerine kills germs by the 
millions in 15 seconds — the fastest 
time science has been able to accu: 
rately record. 


Reduces germs 98% 


Bacteria on the surface of the mouth 
and in the saliva are actually reduced 
98% by it. Such amazing killing 
power is shown by exhaustive tests 
after the methods employed at Johns 
Hopkins and Yale University. To 
maintain this reduction at all times 
frequent gargling is necessary. In view 


of the above facts, you 
cannot question the 
wisdom of using Lister- 
ine morning and night 
as a precaution against 
mouth and throat in-. 
fections incident to 
colds. And as a treat- 
ment, more frequently. 
Gargle every 
2 hours 


Colds usually develop 

when body resistance is lowered by 
bad weather, overexposure, chills, 
fatigue or over-eating. Germs easily 
make headway. Nature then needs an 
extra attacking force to keep them 
under control. That is why physicians 


the safe antiseptic 


KILLS 200,000,000 GERMS 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 


Twice a day as 
a precaution 


Ls * 
Every 2 hours 
as a treatment 


and SORE THROAT 


- 


Chas 


50¢ Quality 


Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
Now 25¢ 


e 3 


98% 


urge the gargle every 
two hours with undilut- 
ed Listerine. Every gar- 
gle results in the death 
of millions of disease- 


producing bacteria. 


Safe — 

healing to tissue 
i At the first symptom 
of cold or sore throat, 
begin using Listerine. 
Use it full strength to 
get full germicidal effect. Remember, 
Listerine is absolutely harmless — 
non-poisonous, safe and pleasant to 
use, and actually healing in effect. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 


Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


IN 15 SECONDS 
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Territory Served by Northwest Bancorporation 


Ranks High in Per Capita Buying Power 


"Tue INLAND EMPIRE— 150,000 square miles, 
heart of the Pacific Northwest, comprises parts of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 


The per capita wealth of the Inland Empire $3694 
— is 35% above the country’s average of $2918. 

Spokane — aggressive — live — rapidly growing 
metropolis, is the trade capital of this great Empire 
{many times called “The Spokane Country.”’} 


Diversity of lumber, mining, manufacturing and 
agriculture contribute to over $550,000,000 of new 
wealth created annually. 

One-fifth of the nation’s total water power resources 
are contained in this territory. Spokane River 
has a fall of 1280 feet — 100 miles in length — 
developing continuous and uninterrupted 
power — second largest spillway dam in 
America is located in the Inland Empire. 


GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 


Today 326,146 horse power has been developed with 
unlimited possibilities for continued development of 
this great power reserve. 


Served by five transcontinental railroads and with 
splendid highways — transportation facilities are ideal 
for serving both agriculture and industry. 


The Inland Empire {Spokane Country} will con- 
tinue to be of increasing importance to manufacturers 
located in every part of the United States, and industry 
today can well study the natural resources and poten- 
tialities of this great area. 

These Washington banks are affiliated 
in the Northwest Bancorporation group:— 
Security National Bank— Cheney; Spokane 
and Eastern Trust Company; Spokane Eastern 
Company. 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


COMBINED RESOURCES $485,000,000 
BancNorthwest Company — Investment Securities Division 
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Alexander Hamilton's home 

1802. Hamilton wrote the 

policy contract of an early 
mutual company. 


The OLDEST 
American Business Tradition 


holder—a share in the financial welfare of 
his company. 


There’s a certain stamp of character that only 
time can etch. 


Nothing other than the sturdy and suc- 
cessful survival of many years gives this 
individuality. 

More than any other classification of 
American business, mutual insurance has 


This comes about through the mutual 
plan of returning to the policyholder what- 
ever part of the premium the year’s opera- 
tions justify, in the form of a dividend check 
at the end of the year. 


Mutual Casualty dividend savings run into 
millions of dollars annually. 

An interesting booklet on the mutual plan 
of insurance will bé sent on request. Address 


Mutual Casualty Insurance, Room 2206, 


180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


this mark of stability, earned through its 178 
years of service and saving. 

The safe, sound and economical cover- 
age for casualty risks, offered by leading 
mutual companies, has enlisted hundreds of 
thousands of individuals and corporations as 
mutual policyholders. Among these are 
many of the leading industrial corporations 
of the country. 

The mutual policyholder receives the 
benefit that ordinarily accrues to a stock- 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


Nationa AssociaTion oF Mutuat Casuatty Companigs and AMERICAN MuTvAL ALLIANCE 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 


Accident Liability (all forms) 
Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass 
Burglary and Theft Property Damage 
Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co,, Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, W’is.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, I/l.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U, S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y. 





The Great Dollar Yifi For Men 


A GIT that all men welcome—the Williams Holiday 
Package. Make sure that they all have it, those men 
you like the best. 

Beautiful. Practical. Sensible,—in purpose and in 
price. A dollar can’t buy more! 

A big tube of Williams Shaving Cream—made by 
experts of ninety years experience. A bottle of Aqua 
Velva—the perfect after-shaving preparation,—counted 
a daily necessity by millions. A can of Men’s Talc—none 
smoother or more welcome. A cake of toilet soap of 
rare quality. And a Safe for Old Razor Blades that, for 
a year at least, will solve the vexing problem of what 


to do, safely, with used blades. All contained in the 


golden box that breathes the spirit of Christmas. 


Here’s a package to solve one—or a dozen—of your 
Christmas shopping problems. Don’t miss it! Ask for 
it by name, wherever toilet goods are sold—the Williams 
Holiday Package—One Dollar! 

The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn.,—Montreal, Canada 


Williams 


HOLIDAY , PACKAGE 














Cash for Soldiers (Cont’d.) 
Sirs: 

As a subscriber I take the liberty of question- 
ing the editorial alertness of the “wait and 
see” policy, as expressed on p. 78 in the footnote 
[comment] to a letter from T. J. Leary (True, 
Nov. 10). 

Must the entire A. E. F. write in to assure 
you of their interest, their downright forthwith 
interest, in the payment of the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Certificate (this is their engraved 
title!) now and not after their ultimate demise? 

I hope not! 

As a point of additional interest you might 
make an inquiry of the National Banks to see 
just how many of them will now make loans on 
these Certificates as provided for under Section 
B. There is quite a joker there! Look into it! 

Personally, I think you overlook an item of 
news interest of first rate importance. Why not 
“take a chance” and open up the subject in a 
big way (and incidentally make a host of 
friends) ? 

JAMES Bryce 

P.S. If Time makes an error in calculating 
its payroll, does it “pay up” at the end of 20 
years? Or does it “adjust” it—at once? 

Milford, Pa. 

Sirs: 

. . . I feel qualified in asking that you inves- 
tigate Mr. T. J. Leary’s statement (Time, Nov. 
10) relative to payment in cash of Adjusted 
Service Certificates. A lump payment would be 
the only way that we (or the majority) would 
get any material benefit from these certificates. 
The yearly loans and interest are slowly eating 
mine up and there are a million others like me. 


W. D. Burcu 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Sirs: 

By all means check T. J. Leary’s statement in 
the Nov. 1o issue of Time, 

It just happens that I am situated financially 
so that the outcome of this one way or the other 
would make no difference to me personally. I do, 
however, have a sincere appreciation of the con- 
dition of a lot of ex-service men... . 

Joun A. WESLEY 
Ex-First Lieut. Inf. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


Sirs: 

One man in particular told me that a bank 
demanded the signature of another party on his 
note for $125 which he borrowed on a $700 cer- 
tificate. He was unable to get the loan until 
another person guaranteed the payment of the 
note when due, making the certificate amount 
to nothing as far as its loan value was con- 


cerned. ... 
A. B. CLosE 
Taylorville, Ill. 


Sirs: 

. . . Lam the holder of a War Bonus Certif- 
icate whose face value is $1,584—incidentally, 
one of the largest I have ever heard of. I feel 
that I am as competent a judge as any as to 
whether I should have this amount in a lump 
sum now, or at the end of 20 years from the date 
of issue if I live that long. 

If I knew, now, that this amount would be 
paid to me soon after the first of the year, I 
would heave a mighty sigh of relief. I am sure 
that my wife and three babies would also. The 
money would neither be wasted nor spent fool- 
ishly. Frankly, the only interest I have in those 
reasons why we should not be paid this bonus in 
a lump sum now is that occasioned by an ob- 
stacle to an intense desire. . . . 

WrititAmM WALLACE MITCHELL 

Monte Vista, Colo. 


| Sirs: 





All the buddies I know favor it [cash] except 
some officers who expect preferment with the 
administration or their employers such as banks, 


oil companies, etc... . 
H. N. McAsHan 
Glendale, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Am heartily in accord with T. J. Leary in his 
article in your Nov. 10 issue... . 

I feel that a good many of the veterans would 
at this time be well able to use the few hundred 


(Continued on p. 12) 
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i 
Bs Alert, quick as the reflection of a mirror, are 
the keys of the Easy-Writing Royal Type- 
writer. With lightness of touch to equal the 
slightest finger pressure, it records word 


after word, distinctly and neatly. All typing 


is precisely aligned and evenly spaced. So 


smoothly, so easily, does every operating 


ally, j/ ePe || part coordinate that the speed of this great 
x ‘ “aN ' writing machine is limited only by the skill 
-” ; = | | of an operator. By conserving time and 
ay vi se il ) effort, it provides a means for greater 
‘The } i <p . eS * | EB ) accomplishment. If you desire flawless let- 
“ \f | : ters, written promptly and cheerfully — 


- ob- ROYAL TYPEWRITER Standardize on the 


L COMPANY, INC. a ce YY >— ae x 
NEW YORK CITY eS. oe RO YAIL Easy-Writing Royal. 


The E -“Writi ° 
e Easy-Writing Royal Type Compare the Work. 


writer is priced $102.50. Branches : Se 
and Agencies the World Over. ' . TYPEWRITERS 
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“Where are the raw materials?” That 
question used to decide the location of 
almost every industry. Today the alert 
manufacturer asks, “where are my mar- 
kets?” 

In New York State, 1000 miles from the 
wheat fields, there are now more new 
flour-mills than anywhere in the world. 


N this new trend, there are seven main 
points. New York State excels most 
conspicuously in these two: 


1. Lower cost of distribution 


2. Lower cost of electricity 


Electric power is far cheaper in Niagara 
Hudson territory than in the United States 
as a whole. That is a simple, indisputable, 
mathematical fact. The marketing advan- 
tage a manufacturer has in New York 
State is of still greater moment. Distribu- 
tion costs have become the chief problem 
of industry. 

The fact that New York is the gateway to 
the world, is less important than the fact 
that here is the market-center of America. 
It is the heart of a small area in which are 
concentrated 49 per cent of the nation’s 
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people, and 55 per cent of its total wealth. 
Even its agricultural market is surprising. 
The farms of New York State produce 
about $600,000,000 yearly—an average of 
about $3,500 to each farm. In purchasing 
power per farm, New York leads the coun- 
try. In number of farms electrified, New 
York State is 200% above the average for 
the nation as a whole. 

The manufacturer who locates here has the 
greatest of all domestic markets at his 
front door and the inter- 

national market at his 
back door. He has the other 
five big advantages, too: 
Raw materials, labor, cli- 
mate, capital and trans- 


portation. 


NIAGARA 


Hear Niagara Hudson broadcast fascinating stories of New 
York State. Every Thursday night, 7:30-8:00 (Eastern Stand- 
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For further information without a personal 
follow-up, send for new 28-page illustrated 
booklet—*New York, the Great Industrial 
State.”” Address Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation, Industrial Development Bu- 
reau, Albany, N. Y. 

Beyond this data,you may secure ascientific 
study of yourindividual problem for the ask- 
ing. The Bureau has a staff of engineers (not 
salesmen) who will be glad to go into your 
own figures to determine the true facts. 


), HUDSON 


ard Time), WEAF, WBEN, WGY, WSYR. 


Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, including among others the localities listed below: 


ALBANY 
ALBION 
ANGOLA 
AMSTERDAM 
ANTWERP 
ATTICA 


BALDWINSVILLE 


BALLSTON 
BATAVIA 
BOONVILLE 
BROCKPORT 


BUFFALO 
CANAJOHARIE 
CANASTOTA 
CANTON 
CARTHAGE 
COBLESKILL 
CORTLAND 
COHOES 
DEPEW 
DOLGEVILLE 
DUNKIRK 


E, SYRACUSE 
FAIRPORT 
FALCONER 
FORT EDWARD 
FORT PLAIN 
FRANKFORT 
FREDONIA 
GENESEO 
GLENS FALLS 
GLOVERSVILLE 
GOUVERNEUR 


GOWANDA 
GREEN ISLAND 
GREENWICH 
HAMBURG 
HERKIMER 
HOMER 
HUDSON 
HUDSON FALLS 
ILION 
JAMESTOWN 
JOHNSTOWN 


KENMORE 
LACKAWANNA 
LANCASTER 
LE ROY 
LITTLE FALLS 
LOWVILLE 
LYONS 
MALONE 
MASSENA 
MEDINA 
MOHAWK 


NEW YORK MILLS 
NIAGARA FALLS 
N. TONAWANDA 


NORWOOD 
OAKFIELD 


OGDENSBURG 


OLEAN 
ONEIDA 
OSWEGO 
POTSDAM 
PULASKI 


TONAWANDA 
TROY 

UTICA 
WATERFORD 
WATERTOWN 
WATERVLIET 
WELLSVILLE 
WESTFIELD 
WHITEHALL 
WHITESBORO 
WILLIAMSVILLE 


RENSSELAER 
ROME 
ROTTERDAM 
ST, JOHNSVILLE 
SALAMANCA 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
SCHENECTADY 
SCOTIA 
SKANEATELES 
SOLVAY 
SYRACUSE 
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They are playing Golf a 


in Portland, Oregon * 


loday! 


\) \) HILE the East 


struggles with snow and ice, 
Portland goes golfing! Balmy, 
equable climate gives Port- 
landers ideal golfing weather 
twelve months a year. Helps 
produce scores of outstanding 
golfers... two made the 1930 
Walker Cup team. 


The Explanation...Oregon, due 
west from the New England 
states, owes its mild winter 
climate to the Japanese Cur- 
rent flowing close to the Ore- 


gon shore line. 


The benign waters of this cur- 
rent warm the prevailing West 
winds that blow over Oregon, 
and turn winter’s icy snow to 
gentle rains. Current and pro- 


tecting mountains give Oregon 


One of Portlanda’s famous golfers — 
Dr. O. F. Willing, runner-up 1929 
National Amateur Championship 


a varied climate and ex- 
treme diversity in agri- 
culture. Dairying, fruit 
and nut raising, truck 
gardening, wheat farm- 
ing, cattle and sheep 


raising flourish. 


Herr is a rich 
and favored country— 
a receptive market of 
high buying power. A 
produétive market, too, 
for manufacturers and 
distributors who culti- 
vate it. They’ve found 
one sure way... using 
Oregon’s favorite news- 
paper, The JouRNAL.The 
paper that carries more 
total display advertising 


than any other Portland 


ve URRE 
ech — x 


Tournament, and member of 1930 
Walker Cup team. 


The JOURNAL 


Aft 
Sunday. @ PORTLAND, OREGON 
READ IN THREE OUT OF FOUR HOMES 


paper. 
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What are the Products of 
General Foods? 


HeERE Is the story of a family of food products 
. how 20 of your favorite foods rose from 


humble beginnings to an honor-place on the 
tables of America’s millions. * 

To read this story is to know why General 
Foods, maker of these 20 nationally advertised 
foods and more than 60 others, has achieved 


its position in the world’s largest business. It 


is to know what business leaders and bankers J \ 


already know—that the sales and earnings of 
this company have that stability which comes 
from a wide diversification of products in a 


fundamental industry. 


This booklet will be sent free to any inter- 
ested person. 


Write to General Foods 


CORPORATION 
Department A 


250 Park Avenue - + New York City 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, 
Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, Whole Bran, Minute Tapioca, 
Instant Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter 
Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, 
Calumet Baking Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, 
La France, Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Jell-O Ice 
Cream Powder. 


‘( 
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they have coming to them on these Certificates: 
then again no doubt among our unemployed 
would be found thousands of vets who could use 


| the money now. That in my opinion would re- 


lieve many a bad situation and no doubt some 
vets’ families from hunger. I’ve met many in the 
past four years, married, who were in dire need. 

Another thing. Those of us who are not in 
any immediate need of the money could put some 


| of it in circulation—which would in a measure 











relieve the present unemployment situation—and 
deposit the rest in some good building and loan 
association which would pay from 5% to 6% on 
ae 
FRANK E. MEvErs 
U. S. Naval Hospital 
San Diego, Calif. 


Sirs: 
I am one who is hoping that these 


a 0. U’ s will be redeemed immediately, not in 


1945. As for myself, if I could get the $1,100 
represented by my certificate, I could get out 
of the unemployed list and back into my pro- 


| fession—optometry—and put that much money 


into immediate circulation, and safely resume 
that profession, which would mean more money 
placed in circulation each succeeding month. 
GEorGE C. GASTON 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sirs: 

. . « Now is the most opportune time for the 
government to help their ex-soldiers. I know 
from my banking association with a great number 
of these veterans in this community, that right 
now they are right up against it. A great number 
have already borrowed the limit on these cer- 


tificates. 
M. E. BiytTHE 


The Community Bank, 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


Sirs: 

I was much interested in T. J. Leary’s letter 
on veteran’s adjusted compensation and should 
like to have Time investigate the subject. 

While I am satisfied with the treatment ac- 
corded me since my discharge from the Navy 
after War service by state and federal govern- 
ments, I nevertheless could make good use of the 
compensation and would be pleased to receive it 
if it would not be a burden to the government at 
this time; if it would overcome the present de- 
pression; or if the government would be taking 
advantage of an economy by paying the certif- 


icates now. 
F. J. HELGREN 
Waukegan, Il. 


Sirs: 

. I have previous to this taken the matter up 
with several Congressmen and others and it seems 
to be one of those things that most are in favor 
of but no one wants to start and do anything 
about. 

In my own case the payment of the Federal 
Bonus at this time would be of great assistance 
in paying off the most of a first mortgage on my 
home. An ex-service man on a farm has a chance 


to borrow from the Farm Board but we in the 


(Continued on p. 66) 
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Why Go Through This? 


Hurried breakfast... Pull out choke... Step on 
Out to garage. Get door starter . . . Cold-stiffened 
open—... oil grips engine... 


' Final groan —starter re- 
fuses to work .. . Battery 
exhausted ... What next? 


Try again... Starter groans 
. Anger rises... Keep 
pushing starter— 


ARD cold weather starting may not always be 
due to an incorrect oil. But you can be certain 
of this. If you have a heavy summer oil in your crank- 
case, and temperatures go to freezing—32° F.— or be- 
low, that heavy oil is bound to become cold-stiffened. 
It cannot flow readily. It cannot reach moving parts. 
Of course starting becomes hard. And you know how 
that eats the very heart out of your battery. You 
realize what deadly engine wear it causes. 

Why put up with it? Change to Mobiloil Arctic 
today! Then you'll play safe with your battery 
and engine. You'll play safe with your temper too. 

Mobiloil Arctic is the world’s leading cold 
weather lubricant. It is the most popular oil 
in the cold sections of the United States, in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland. 
In fact in all cold weather countries through- 
out the world—where oils meet their most 
severe test— Mobiloil Arctic leads. 


|Mobiloil= 











Cylinders flooded... 


Too much choke. 


Give her the choke again! 
. Plenty. No results... 
Engine won’t start... 





The crank!... Try to spin WHAT’S THE USE? 
her... Arm aches... Hope 


fades ... Try hot water? 


Mobiloil Arctic has gone to the top among winter 
oils because it is unique. It gives double-range service. 
It flows freely at zero and below. This gives easy starting. 
But unlike many so-called winter oils, at hot running 
temperatures Mobiloil Arctic retains its rich lubricat- 
ing quality and gives your engine complete protection. 

Stop at your Mobiloil dealer’s today, and ask for 
Mobiloil Arctic by name. While you are there, ask 
him to put Mobiloil “CW” in your gears. Mobiloil 
“CW” makes gears easy to shift on coldest days, 
follows them always and remains soft. It does not 
separate like ordinary lubricants. 

With this two-fold Mobiloil protection, your 
car is safe from deadly winter wear. 


VACUUM OIL CO. 


We invite you to listen to the Mobiloil Concert, broad- 
cast each Wednesday evening at 8:30, E. S. T., from 
WEAF and 29 associated stations. 


ONYGNtH for your engine 


for your gears 
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GAS HEATING 


All across the nation the trend is 
clearly marked. Automatic Gas 


Heating, particularly BRYANT Gas 


Heating, is replacing those forms of 
heating which require any manual labor 


or utilize complicated mechanisms. Modern 


America, constantly seeking to make life 
less laborious, more enjoyable, is enthusi- 


astically standardizing on the heating plant 


| va q 2? 
that ets your pup be your furnace man. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING 
17812 ST, CLAIR AVENUE + - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


No fuel deliveries. No fuel storage. No tools. No refuse 
storage. No ashes. No vapors. Nothing but dependable, 
mechanically controlled heat delivered by a highly effi- 
cient heating plant so designed as to get maximum heat- 
ing value from the gas consumed. That's Bryant Heating. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Defiance 


The electorate’s failure to support 
President Hoover last month was widely 
blamed on his adoption of policies recom- 
mended by his G. O. P. advisers. He was 
said to give too ready an ear to mandates 
of the politicians. Last week, however, 
this same President turned around and 
spoke out twice for himself. He defied 
the American Federation of Labor (2,933,- 
545 votes) by appointing his friend 
William Nuckles Doak to be Secretary of 
Labor (see p. 16). Secondly he defied 
Senate Floorleader Watson and many a 
Republican of importance by announcing 
that he would soon submit to the Senate 
for ratification the protocols calling for 
U. S. entrance into the World Court. 

Submission of the World Court pro- 
tocols would have been useless had not 
elder Statesman Elihu Root last year gone 
as President Hoover’s unofficial represent- 
ative to Geneva. There he rephrased the 
U. S. Senate’s objectionable “Reservation 
V” so that it fell more politely and accept- 
ably upon foreign ears. The paraphrase 
since has become famed as “The Root 
Formula.” It will be submitted by the 
President to the Senate in lieu of “Reser- 
vation V.” It amounts to this: Whenever 
the World Court, with the U. S. as a 
member, is asked to opine on any ques- 
tion, let the U. S. State Department be 
previously informed. If the question is 
not one on which the State Department 
wishes to debate, let every effort be ex- 
pended by the Court to frame it in ac- 
ceptable form. If this prove impossible, 
let there be no imputation of unfriendli- 
ness when the U. S. “naturally” with- 
draws from the Court. 

The League of Nations’ Committee on 
the Court, anxious to have even tempo- 
rary U. S. participation, approved the 
Root Formula eagerly (Time, April 1, 
1929). But Senate diehard opponents of 
the Court hoped the President would keep 
the matter on his desk for a long time. 
Last week Floorleader Watson said he 
would support everything else the Presi- 
dent had proposed, but would fight enter- 
ing the Court as he had fought it since 
“before he (Mr. Hoover) was even Secre- 
tary of Commerce.” Senator Moses of 
New Hampshire, perhaps meaning to give 
notice of a “concealed” filibuster against 
ratification, quoted the Bible: ‘Moses 
said: Lord, I have but a feeble voice, let 
my brother Aaron speak.” 

Other Presidential acts of the week 
were: 

@ Declaring: “The Federal Government 
is assisting local authorities to overcome a 
hideous gangster. . . . But I get no satis- 
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faction from the reflection that the only 
way this can be done is for the Federal 
Government to convict men for failing to 
pay income taxes on the financial product 
of crime. ... Every single State has 
ample laws that cover such criminality. 
What is needed is more enforcement of 
those laws.” 

@ Receiving the famed Indian poet, Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

@ Announcing that the Treasury Depart- 
ment regulation against imports of 
convict-made goods was not intended to 
start a trade conflict with Russia. 

@ Conferring at the White House with 
Joseph Taylor Robinson of Arkansas, 
Democratic Senate floor leader, concern- 
ing expeditious passage of relief and ap- 
propriations. 

@ Mrs. Hoover attended the Navy Re- 
lief Ball last week as the guest of Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Charles Francis Adams. 
It was her first appearance at a ball in 
Washington since she became First Lady 
of the U. S. 

@ Mrs. Herbert Hoover Jr. announced 
that she was going to Asheville, N. C., 
where her husband is convalescing from 
tuberculosis and take him thence to their 
home in Pasadena, Calif. 

Last month Stanley Hoflund High, edi- 
tor of the Dry Christian Herald, had a 
long “background chat” with President 
Hoover at the White House. Last week 
Editor High wrote in his Christian Herald: 
“The major obstacle in the path of the 
repealists is Herbert Hoover. The suc- 
cess of their program requires that he be 
got rid of .. . the Drys need, we believe, 
to see to it, first of all, that Herbert 
Hoover, the Dry, is renominated in 1932.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS_ 


State of the Union 

The President of the U. S. “shall from 
time to time give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the State of the Union and 
recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” So says the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. President Hoover last week obeyed 
the injunction for his third time in 21 
months of office. He did not go to the 
Capitol himself. Instead, clerks intoned 
his Message from the Nation’s rostra. 
The Nation’s legislators take an oppor- 
tunity like this to go and eat their lunch- 
eons, gossip in the lobbies. 

To legislators eager for immediate ac- 
tion on pet subjects, the Message seemed, 
when they read it, a rather vague, iong 
view of the Union’s state. The President 
said: ‘Substantial progress has been made 
during the year in national peace and 
security; the fundamental strength of the 
Nation’s economic life is unimpaired; edu- 
cation and scientific discovery have made 
advances; our country is more alive to its 
problems of moral and spiritual wel- 
ee ee 

Depression. ‘During the last twelve 
months we have suffered with other na- 
tions from economic depression. . . . The 
extent of the depression is indicated by 
the following approximate percentages of 
activity during the past three months as 
compared with the highly prosperous year 
1928.* 

Value of department- 

store sales . 93% of 1928 

Volume of manufactur- 

ing production . 80% of 1928 

Volume of mineral pro- 

duction 

Volume of factory em- 
"ployment of 1928 

Total of bank deposits .105% of 1928 

Wholesale prices—all 

commodities of 1928 

Cost of living. . 94% of 1928 

“Economic wounds must be healed by 
the action of the cells of the economic 
body—the producers and consumers 
themselves. Recovery can be expedited 

. by co-operative action. The 
co-operation of public utilities, railways 
and other large organizations has been 
generously given in construction. ; 
The volume of this type of construction 
work, which amounted to roughly $6,300,- 
000,000 in 1929, instead of decreasing will 
show a total of about $7,000,000,000 for 
1930. . . . The Federal Government is 
engaged upon the greatest program of 
waterway, harbor, flood control, public 


of 1928 


*It has long been the Hoover Administration’s 
wise custom to use normal 1928 instead of sky- 
rocketing 1929, as a basis for comparison with 
1930. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


building, highway, and airway improve- 
ment in all our history. This, together 
with loans to merchant shipbuilders, im- 
provement of the Navy and in military 
aviation, and other construction work... 
will exceed $520,000,000 for this fiscal 
year. This compares with $253,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1928.... 

“I feel warranted in asking the Con- 
gress for an appropriation of from $100,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000. In connection 
therewith we need some authority to make 
enlarged temporary advances of Federal- 
highway aid to the States. I recommend 
that this appropriation be made distribut- 
able to the different departments upon 
recommendation of a committee of the 
Cabinet and approval by the President. ... 

“The Congress will have presented to 
it numbers of projects, some of them 
under the guise of, rather than the reality 
of, their use of employment during the 
depression. . .. I can not emphasize too 
strongly the absolute necessity to defer 
any other plans for increase of Govern- 
ment expenditures. .. . 

“Tt is my belief that after the passing 
of this depression, when we can examine 
it in retrospect, we shall need to consider 

. what action may be taken by the 
Government to remove possible govern- 
mental influences which make for in- 
stability and to better organize mitigation 
of the effect of depression. It is as yet too 
soon to constructively formulate such 
measures. . . .” 

Legislation. “The Congress has be- 
fore it legislation partially completed in 
respect to Muscle Shoals, bus regulation, 
relief of congestion in the courts, reor- 
ganization of border patrol in prevention 
of smuggling, law enforcement in the 
District of Columbia. . . . It is desirable 
that these measures should be completed. 

There are a number of questions 
which, if time does not permit action, I 
recommend should be placed in consider- 
ation . . . for subsequent action.” Here 
the President briefly outlined the follow- 
ing subjects: 1) regulation of interstate 
electrical power; 2) consolidation of rail- 
ways; 3) revision of the anti-Trust laws; 
4) repeal of the capital-gains tax; 5) 
further restriction of immigration; 6) 
strengthening the deportation laws; 7) 
building of postoffices; 8) equalization of 
veterans’ allowances; 9) Federal aid to 
State child health services. 

Foreign Relations. Preparatory to 
announcing his World Court decision (see 
p. 15), the President announced: “Our 
relations with foreign countries have been 
maintained upon a high basis of cordiality 
and good will.” 


THE CABINET 


New No. ro Man 


Though it was the last created (1913) 
and hence the “lowest” in rank, the Labor 
portfolio is easily the fourth most ticklish 
for a President to assign. His Treasury 
choice, most ticklish, must have the ap- 
proval of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and Big Business at large. Next most 
ticklish is picking an Attorney General 
and on this Presidents invariably consult 


the American Bar Association. Secretary 
of State is of less definite, more external 
importance, causing a President to calcu- 
late how his Administration will be re- 
garded by other nations. Then, having 
suited Capital, Bench & Bar, and the 
World at Large, and even before choosing 
his Postmaster General (political patron- 
age man), the President must think of 
Labor. Always a wise President tries to 
please Labor’s main organized body, the 
American Federation of Labor (some 3,- 
000,000 votes). 

When James John Davis wanted to re- 
sign last year, President Hoover already 
had a successor in mind—his good friend 
William Nuckles Doak, the scowling, big- 
featured editor of The Railway Trainman, 
for years Washington lobbyist of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. Mr. 


Wide World 
WILLIAM NuckLes Doak 


Mr. Green protested too much. 


Doak worked with Mr. Hoover in Food 
Administration days. He came up from 
shunting boxcars in the hardboiled coal 
town of Bluefield, W. Va. Therefore he 
could command respect from workingmen. 
As a Brotherhood official he had func- 
tioned in the legislative field (helping, 
among other things, to draft the Watson- 
Parker Railroad Labor Act). He had not 
fought for strikes and boycotts and against 
company unions. Hence he would be ac- 
ceptable to Business. 

But the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men is not in the A. F. of L., backbones 
of which are the building and’ printing 
trades unions. And it was because, like 
West Virginia’s Doak, James John Davis 
had shown sympathy for the employers’ 
side of labor disputes, that the late great 
President Samuel Gompers of the A. F. 
of L. gave President Harding so much 
opposition in Mr. Davis’ appointment in 
1921. President Hoover decided to con- 
ciliate the A. F. of L. and its present 
President William Green. 

He is said to have offered William 
Green the Davis portfolio when the two 
met at Boston. Mr. Green declined. Then 


the President was reported willing to ap- 
point anyone upon whom Mr. Green’s 
federation could agree. Some time later, 
Mr. Green called at the White House not 
with one agreed-upon candidate, but with 
four candidates representing four groups: 
Miner Matthew Wohl, Metalworker John 
P. Frey, Plumber John R. Alpine, Car- 
penter William Hucheson. Apparently Mr, 
Green was emboldened by the President's 
consultations. He protested too strongly 
against the appointment of any man out- 
side these four. 

Last week President Hoover threw con- 
ciliation and consultation to the winds. 
Unexpectedly he issued a statement ap- 
pointing Editor Doak after all. He took 
occasion to rebuke Mr. Green, saying: 
“{His] enunciation that appointments 
must come from one organization in fact 
imposes upon me the duty to maintain the 
principle of open and equal opportunity 
and freedom in appointments to public 
office.” 

At the last minute a hitch in Mr. 
Doak’s appointment developed. James 
John Davis, “for sentimental reasons,” 
had wished to terminate his ten years of 
Cabinet membership simultaneously with 
assuming his position in the Senate. When 
it became known that he would not be 
seated on the Senate’s opening day (see 
p. 18), his resignation became momen- 
tarily ineffective, he still retained his sec- 
retariat. Mr. Doak was not sworn in as 
a recess appointee. Meantime, Messrs. 
Doak and Davis had gone through pre- 
liminary ceremonies for the newsreels in 
which the retiring official had presented 
his successor to the successor’s wife as 
“the handsomest Secretary of Labor in 
American history.” Acme News Pictures 
Inc. broadcast newspaper photographs of 
the occasion nationwide. 


— oven 


Reports 


Voluminous bulletins, fresh from the 


Government Printing Office, last week 
were laid before the President of the U. S. 
They were the reports of most of his 
Cabinet officers,* outlining conditions in 
their Departments up to June 30 last, and 
specifying future moneys they would need. 
Some of the reports were prefaced with 
perorations to the Executive, some of 
them were addressed, according to custom, 
to the House, the Senate, or both. Pres- 
ident Hoover by courtesy could and from 
duty should examine them all. 

Treasury. Burr-tongued little Andrew 
William Mellon, obliged to report only to 
the Speaker of the House, commenced 
abruptly: “Sir, I have the honor to make 
the following report: 

“The finances of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1930 continued 
the favorable record of recent years... . 
Ordinary receipts amounted to $4,177, 
941,702, expenditures chargeable against 
ordinary receipts to $3,994,152,487, and 
surplus receipts to $183,789,215. The 
gross public debt was reduced by $745.- 


*Alone of the Cabinet, the Secretary of State 
is required to make no annual report, on the 
theory that diplomatic dealings are confidential 
between nations, hence no matter for public 
comment. 
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889,448, and stood .. . at $16,185,308,- 
” 


200. . 0.0 

he usual, Secretary Mellon also reported 
on the economic ‘welfare of the nation. 
This was his version of the great 1929 
stockmarket crash: “During the last half 
of 1929 very marked changes occurred in 
the business and credit situation. Indus- 
trial production, which had reached record 
high levels at the middle of the year, com- 
menced to decline in July. . . . Security 
prices commenced to decline in September. 
At the same time the volume of loans to 
brokers continued to increase with excep- 
tional rapidity, a fact which ... was 
evidence of a movement of securities 
.. . from stronger to weaker hands. .. . 
The security market was further weakened 
by . . . a conspicuous failure in the Brit- 
ish market and by withdrawals of foreign 
funds from this country. On Sept. 26 the 
Bank of England . . . increased its dis- 
count rate.... These developments, 
coming at a time when industry was react- 
ing from an earlier overstimulation .. . 
culminated in October and November in 
violent declines in security prices.” 


War. Discursive was the report of Sec- 
retary of War Patrick Jay Hurley. It be- 
gan with an ZJntroduction which stated 
that “the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States has been increased,” that 
this was possible only because of “the wide 
experience and sympathetic interest of my 
immediate predecessor, the [late] Hon. 
James W. Good. . . . His service to the 
country should not be forgotten.” 

Secretary Hurley announced that the 
commissioned, warrant-officer and enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army, exclusive 
of Philippine Scouts, was 130,910 on June 
30. About 35% of this number were on 
duty outside the continental limits of the 
U. S. Enlisted soldiers were divided as 
follows: 

Infantry :259 
Cavalry 7 
Field Artillery ,633 
Coast Artillery 

Engineers 

Quartermaster 

Ordnance Dept 

Finance Dept 

Chemical Warfare 


The Secretary declared: “If the policy 
of building up the enlisted strength of the 
Air Corps by transfers from the other 
arms is continued, the Army will soon be 
unable properly to perform its many mis- 
sions,” 

The National Guard stood at 12,732 
officers, 198 warrant officers, 169,785 en- 
listed men. There were 113,523 officers, 
inclusive of reservists who hold National 
Guard commissions as well. 

In an outburst of sympathy Secretary 
Hurley wrote: “I feel that increased pay 
for the Army is a vital subject. . . . The 
situation confronting the junior officers is 
particularly to be deplored.” 

Flood-control projects on the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and Sacramento Rivers, 
building and operating at Muscle Shoals, 
work on other projects of like nature, cost 
the Department $100,746,269.84 in 1930. 
Appropriations necessary for completing 
all such plans will be $306,938,275. 

Through the Panama Canal, _inter- 


oceanic tonnage increased 4.8% because of 
bigger ships, but revenue therefrom was 
$18,082,451.78, less than in fiscal 1928, 
but greater than in any other year. The 
Secretary stated: “Considering the capital 
invested and accumulated interest on the 
investment, the present total capital lia- 
bility is such that the canal is not as yet 
earning the annual interest charge at 4%. 
... The War Department’s survey for 
a Nicaraguan canal is not yet complete. 

Justice. The report of Attorney Gen- 
eral William DeWitt Mitchell was terse, 
packing his statements into balanced sen- 
tences. It was addressed To the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled. The Attorney General saved 
himself labor by saying: “The activities 
of the department are described in detail 
in the reports of the division and bureau 
chiefs [which are appended], and a gen- 
eral review by me would mean useless 
repetition. . . . [However] some extraor- 
dinary administrative tasks confronting 
the department may be selected.” Among 
these were: 

Reorganization of the Federal Prison 
Bureau, development of a prison-camp 
system because “it has been demonstrated 
that large numbers of prisoners do not 
require confinement in walled prisons; 
that outdoor work improves them phys- 
ically and morally and results in a sub- 
stantial saving in expense to the Govern- 
ment.” : 

“The extraordinary administrative task 
of creating in this department a prohibi- 
tion bureau and of transferring from the 
Treasury Department personnel and ap- 
propriations.” 

Post Office. Sad was Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter Folger Brown to report a 
$98,215,987.43 deficit in his department, 
as compared with a deficit of only about 
$85,000,000 last year. He declared: “This 
mounting deficit . . . of course, was made 
good out of the general funds of the 
Treasury—by the taxpayers at large, with- 
out regard to the extent of their use of 
postal facilities. . .. It is my judgment 
that the Post Office Department should 
conduct its strictly postal Operations with- 
out financial loss ... [and] that there 
should be a revision of postal rates calcu- 
lated to make the Postal service self- 
sustaining.” 

The Postmaster General asked for more 
stringent legislation against blackmailers, 
announced that his department had more 
trouble with lotteries and pornographic 
literature, both forbidden the mails by 
law, than in the years preceding. 

Navy. Trim and nautical, the report 
of Charles Francis Adams told the Presi- 
dent: ‘The Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
taries made such inspections of the fleet, 
its units and activities, and ... of the 
establishment ashore as were compatible 
with administrative duties in Washing- 
ton.”* It re-outlined the decommission- 
ings and changes to be pursued, as well 
as the ship-building, for construction of 


*As every one knows, Secretary Adams’ activi- 
ties also included repeated trips to Boston and 
Newport before and during the America’s Cup 
races. 


the London Treaty Navy (Time, Sept. 
29). 

Interior. Ray Lyman Wilbur, presi- 
dent of Stanford University, sent in a 
thick, beautifully written report which 
read like a modern college textbook. 
Sample: “Continental conservation is the 
key to the future of this Nation... . 
Conservation is a term, around which 
much confusion has reigned. Conservation 
means wise use. Wise use means that a 
natural asset shall be used for the proper 
purpose and at the right time.” 

On the Hoover (Boulder) Dam he said: 
“If one State [Arizona] can block the 
destiny of a region and a watershed... . 
a great part of the West’s future control 
of its water will be relinquished.” 

Concerning oil & gas, he said that the 
17,500 prospecting permits outstanding in 
March 1929 had been reduced to 5,094. 
“The conservation policy has resulted in 
blowing a great deal of speculative paper 
off the public domain.” 

Regarding oil shale, on the disposal of 
which he was challenged recently by an 
underling (Time, Oct. 13), he declared: 
“No leases have been issued under this 
Administration. But oil-shale claims valid 
in 1920 can be taken to patent under the 
mining law, without any discretionary 
power in this department to decline to 
issue the patent.’’* 

Agriculture. Ominously Arthur Mas- 
tick Hyde began: “To the President: The 
worst drought ever recorded in this coun- 
try prevailed during much of the 1930 
crop-growing season and greatly reduced 
farm production. Widespread droughts oc- 
curred in 1881, 1894, 1901, Ig11, 1916, 
and 1924. These ... did not equal the 
drought of the present year... .” He 
then related the course of the “conference 
of Governors of drought-stricken States 
called by you,” also of the Federal 
Drought Relief Committee, of which “at 
your request I have served as chairman.” 

Production figures given in the report 
included: 

Wheat 840,000,000 bushels 
Rice 38,600,000 bushels 
Cotton 14,486,000 bales 
Corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghums 90,000,000 tons 

Tobacco I,500,000,000 lbs. 
Flax 25,200,000 bushels 
Apples 153,400,000 bushels 
Peaches 49,250,000 bushels 
Pears 25,000,000 bushels 


Grapes »3 50,000 tons 
Potatoes 52,200,000 bushels 


3 

Under the heading FACTORS IN THE 
CURRENT DEPRESSION, these state- 
ments appear: “Agricultural overproduc- 
tion existed before the business depression 
began. ... / Agriculture’s added diffi- 
culties this year are attributable largely to 
conditions outside the agricultural indus- 
try.” Also there are reports of the De- 
partment’s fight with Japanese beetles, 
pink bollworms, Mexican fruit flies, pine- 
tip moths, European cornborers. 


Labor. Secretary James John Davis, 
preparing last week to surrender his office 


*Nevertheless, he last week disallowed the 
claim of Federal Shale Oil Co. to lands in 
Colorado, asserting the right of the Department 
to challenge validity of claims on the ground of 
assessment delinquency. 








to a successor (see p. 16), might be par- 
doned a sentence or two in retrospect. He 
began: “From 1921 to 1930 it has been 
my privilege to have served . . . under 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, 
during a most important period in the in- 
dustrial life of our Nation. . . . Let me 
briefly mention some of these changes. 
. . . There has been a gradual decrease in 
working hours and a betterment of work- 
ing conditions, with increases in wages 
. . . with the consequent benefits in the 
way of better homes, improved standards 
of living, better schools, civic improve- 
ments. . . . But we had another grave in- 
dustrial problem growing out of the in- 
ventive genius of mankind . . . [which] 
while lifting burdens from the shoulders 
of the workers . . . released large num- 
bers . . . who were compelled to seek 
other employment.” Among occupations 
dangerously overdeveloped he named the 
bituminous coal, textile and agricultural 
industries. He wrote: “After nearly ten 
years of experience as Secretary of Labor, 
I fully recognize the importance of the 
Federal Employment Service.” Also: “I 
have repeatedly referred to both the 
strong and the weak points in our immi- 
gration policy. . . . I shall venture again 
to bring them to the attention of the Con- 
gress.” Smal! space was devoted to the un- 
employment situation, less drastic in fiscal 
than in calendar 1930. However, the Sec- 
retary declared: “The monthly reports on 
the volume of employment and on whole- 
sale prices have been greatly expanded 
and improved. . . . The actual speed of 
publication has been greatly increased.” A 
Davis truism: “Children are the most 
precious assets of the Nation.” He has 
five children, all of their names beginning 
like his with J—James, Jane, Jean, Joan, 
Jewel. 


THE CONGRESS 


Reds! 

At precisely noon on Dec. 1, Vice 
President Curtis mounted the rostrum in 
the Senate chamber at Washington. Be- 
neath him Senators were milling about, 
handshaking, ready after five months of 
vacation to take up the Nation’s business 
again. All the Senators-elect (Hastings, 
Bulkley, McGill, Brock, Carey, William- 
son) except James John Davis and Dwight 
Whitney Morrow were being introduced 
right & left by friends. Mr. Davis’ right 
to his seat had been challenged by Senator 
Nye’s committee for investigating exces- 
sive campaign expenditures. He refused 
to join the Senate until cleared. Mr. Mor- 
row’s credentials were late in arriving 
from New Jersey. The Vice President 
rapped smartly with his gavel; Chaplain 
ZeBarney Phillips began to pray: “May 
passion for the Commonwealth consume 


i 


all dross of unworthy ambition. . . : 


Half-way down the Capitol corridor, 
the Supreme Court took up its reading of 
decisions. At the corridor’s end, House 
members were still milling in their cham- 
ber, for Speaker Longworth was late. The 
women of the House, all in black or grey, 
most of them wearing orchids, held 
reception, surrounded by clamoring men. 
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Suddenly, a shot was fired in the vicinity 
of the Capitol steps. There was hoarse 
clamor out there, contrasting rudely with 
the good-fellow. hilarity in the House. 
Down the broad stone stairway leading 
from the Capitol gates into the street the 
advance-guard of a crowd of 500 Com- 
munist demonstrators was rushing pell- 
mell. Their jeers rose into the mild, noon 
air. Led by a giant Negro, they had 
marched up the steps bearing banners 
legended: DOWN WITH THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION! DOWN WITH DEPOR- 
TATION! WE DEMAND ... JUSTICE 
FOR THE FOREIGN BORN! 

Police under Captain S. J. Gnash had 
been warned and were ready for them, 
drove them back in consternation with 
tear-gas pistols loaned for the occasion by 
the Army Chemical Warfare Service. 




















NEw JersEY’s Morrow 


When the great moment came, he was not 
there. 


Soon Washington from the Capitol to the 
Peace Monument (a quarter-mile) was 
the scene of seething struggles between 
Reds and policemen. 

Senate, Supreme Court and House re- 
mained oblivious to all this. After 20 
minutes the Senate, having sworn its new 
members and appointed a committee to 
notify the President it was in session. 
adjourned. In the House, however, a rush 
of proposed legislation kept many a mem- 
ber in his seat. Evidence of inter-party 
truce (Time, Nov. 17) was the presenta- 
tion of an administration-backed $60,- 
000,000 drought-relief appropriation bill 
by Democrat James Benjamin Aswell of 
Louisiana. Roy Orchard Woodruff of 
Michigan offered a bill to give the Federal 
Government jurisdiction over gangster 
murders resulting from illicit interstate 
negotiations. He said: “It is repeatedly 
charged that gunmen from one State are 

. imported into another State to ‘put 
on the spot’. . . rival gangsters.’’ Charles 
R. Crisp of Georgia introduced an en- 
tirely new, voluminous tariff bill. 
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Mortal Coyle 


Last week Congressman William Rad- 
ford Coyle of Pennsylvania cracked a 
joke of which the theme promises to be 
stale indeed before the 72nd House is 
organized. Mr. Coyle was traveling from 
San Francisco to San Diego. At first he 
planned to go by airplane. Then, cau- 
tiously, he took a train instead. His 
reason: “I couldn’t run any risks, as I 
am one of the two Republicans who hold 
the balance of power in the House.” 


As everyone knows, Mr. Coyle’s state- 
ment was not quite accurate. When he 
spoke, there were 218 Republicans, 216 
Democrats, but also one Farmer-Laborite 
in the 72nd House (Time, Dec. 1). Re- 
publican powe? was temporarily strength- 
ened during the week when Democrat 
John Francis Quayle of New York sud- 
denly died. A Democrat was certain to 
be elected to the vacancy. Nevertheless, 
this death reminded both parties that 
many an accident may happen before the 
72nd Congress meets, to alter its political 
complexion, its significance. Between Dec. 
1, 1929 to Dec. 1, 1930, Death’s delega- 
tion in the House was 12. 


FISCAL 


Three Years 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget are 
responsible for the figures, but the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. is responsible for the 
finances of the U. S. He must answer to 
the stockholders of that great corporation, 
the Nation. 

Last year President Hoover predicted 
surpluses for fiscal 1930 and 1931 (TIME, 
Dec. 16, 1929). Last week, on the heels 
of his message on the State of the Union 
(see p. 15), he sent to Congress an an- 
nual Budget Message in which he was 
forced to revise last year’s figures down- 
ward, to caution Congress against rash 
appropriations. His points: 

1930, which on the Government’s calen- 
dar finished at midnight June 30 last, was 
still a good financial year. The Treasury’s 
surplus for that year was $183,789,214.90. 
But “. . . as a matter of fact, the actual 
receipts during the fiscal year 1930 were 
about $71,000,000 less than the estimate 
contained in the 1931 budget. This was 
partially offset by a net reduction in ex- 
penditures of $29,500,000 below those 
estimated. . . .” 

1931, which began July 1, has seen a 
great change in the financial situation. A 
surplus of $122,788,966 had been pre- 
dicted, but its computation did not take 
into account the effect of the temporary 
1% income tax reduction. The President’s 
only mention of the stockmarket crash 
was backhanded: “Due to the depression 
it is now estimated that the income of 
the Government in taxes and postal re- 
ceipts . . . will probably fall below the 
anticipation.” Besides, “the measures 
taken to increase employment . . . repre- 
sent a very material increase in Govern- 
ment expenditures of over $225,000,000. 
... These sums... reduce... the 
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financial situation to a present estimated 
deficit of approximately $180,000,000 for 


the current fiscal year. . . .” The tax re- 
duction cannot be retained. 

1932, beginning next July 1, will require 
an estimated expenditure from the Treas- 
ury of $3,932,842,411.07, totalling $221,- 
000,000 more than what was appropriated 
for 1931. The excess is due to $100,000,- 
ooo asked for the Farm Board, and in- 
creases in the Veterans’ administration 
costs, as well as large additions to the 
Shipping Board and roadbuilding program 
for unemployment relief. 

The President said: “For the fiscal year 
1932 the favorable margin between our 
estimated receipts and estimated expendi- 
tures is small. ... This is not a time 
when we can afford to embark upon any 
new or enlarged ventures of government. 
... [but] in the absence of further 
legislation imposing any considerable bur- 
den upon our 1932 finances we can close 
that year with a balanced budget... . 

“Our Government finances are in a 
sound condition.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
On Way O 


Invitations went out last week to attend 
the keel-laying ceremonies of U. S. Line’s 
new 30,000-ton passenger ship, as yet un- 
named, to be launched from Way O of 
New York Shipbuilding Co.’s Camden, 
N. J. yard this week. It was on Way O 
that the aircraft carrier Saratoga was 
built. The U. S. Line’s new liner will be 
705 ft. long, have a beam of 86 ft., a 
speed of 20 knots. It will be the largest 
merchantman ever built in the U. S. 

In Baltimore last week, at a luncheon 
given by Baltimore Mail Steamship Co.. 
Vice Chairman Edward Clarence Plummer 
of U. S. Shipping Board made some per- 
tinent remarks in favor of ship subsidy. 
largely by means of which the U. S. Line’s 
keel-laying was made possible. 

Said he: “. . . 80% of the cost of a 
ship is labor. The immense subsidies 
which foreign ships squeeze out of the 
wages of those who build them and 
operate them are no less subsidies because 
they are taken from labor alone than are 
government payments to ships, to which 
payments the people as a whole contrib- 
ute. Is anyone so dull that he cannot 
comprehend this obvious fact? Why then 
do critics of our policy ignore it?” 


HUSBANDRY 
Coolidge Porridge 


For months Chairman Alexander Legge 
of the Federal Farm Board has been beg- 
ging U. S. farmers to feed the country’s 
wheat surplus to their cows, hogs, sheep, 
horses, hens. Last week the Farm Board 
issued a pamphlet, “Practical Experiences 
in Feeding Wheat,” to persuade farmers 
that Mr. Legge was right. This pamphlet 
received front-page publicity in scores of 
newspapers, urban as well as rural. But 
what put it over was not Chairman Legge’s 
eloquence or the testimony of farmers 
with contented wheat-fed cows. The news- 
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value was in a little item written for the 
first page by Farm Board Member Samuel 
Roy McKelvie, Nebraska’s smiling one- 
time (1919-23) Governor. Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie described how wheat, good for kine 
and porkers, had also been found good for 
other of God’s creatures, as follows: 

“When the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
were summering in the Black Hills, Mrs. 
McKelvie and I were overnight guests at 
the Summer White House. At breakfast 
a food was served which I very much 
enjoyed. The President said he ate it 
regularly and added: 

“Tt is made of two parts of wheat and 
one of rye. It is cooked whole without 
grinding. The grain is just as it comes 
from the field and is put in a double boiler 
and cooked until the kernels of wheat 
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SAMUEL Roy McKELvIE 


“The President said he ate it regularly.” 


burst open. This sometimes takes four or 
five hours. 

“*We cook up a batch of it, put it-in 
the ice chest and get some out and warm 
it up each morning. I suppose it will last 
for a week or ten days without getting 
sour.’ ” 

Interrogated as to whether they might 
add Coolidge Porridge to their line of 
cereals, Quaker Oats Co. expressed great 
amusement, replied: “Heavens no!” 


INDUSTRY 


Jim Jobless 


The third week in November, 1929, he, 
aged 39 and having a wife and two chil- 
dren, lost his job. He had been earning 
$37.50 a week as clerk in the accounting 
department of a manufactory. He had 
put $1,413 in the savings bank, so he was 
equipped for a short layoff, and he had 
bought his last suit (for $32.50, at a 
sale) just two months before. He went 
home in November to his by-the-year 
lease apartment, cheered up his wife, 
chaffed the children. But he began 
earnestly to look for another position. 


After two unsuccessful weeks, he felt a 
little out of it when he met his employed 
friends. He would say: “Oh, I’m all right. 
I’m just trying to decide if I’ll take this 
job or that.” But after two weeks more 
he was ducking around corners to avoid 
the same people, for he was proud. At the 
end of three months, he stayed away from 
the reproachful glances of his family as 
much as possible, though in mid-summer 
of this year he suffered the humiliation 
of moving them into two furnished rooms. 
In September, his savings were all gone. 
Now for the first time he was willing to 
accept manual labor, any labor. He was 
lonely, afraid, undergoing a mental and 
moral breakdown. But he could not find 
a job. 

Such, according to averages published 
last week by the municipal employment 
bureau and the Jewish Social Service As- 
sociation of Manhattan—such is the com- 
posite story of today’s unemployed, of 
Jim Jobless of New York City. Doubtless 
it closely resembles the averages to be 
drawn from data gathered in other cities, 
Last week Jim Jobless in most U. S. 
cities shivered in the year’s first real cold 
snap as he joined the breadseeking or 
jobseeking lines. But relief work every- 
where was getting under way and Jim 
Jobless could read the following in the 
news: 

@ In New York City, with 300,000 idle, 
Banker Seward Prosser’s committee had 
raised $2,512,000, given park-cleaning 
jobs to 10,000 Jims. Police distributed 
1,500,000 lb. of food in 65-lb. portions. 
@ For the 150,000 jobless in Philadel- 
phia, Banker Horatio Gates Lloyd’s com- 
mittee announced it would supervise a 
free lodge, and ordered that every family 
in need should be cared for. 

@, Cleveland, whose unemployed number 
some 60,000, authorized $1,550,000 in pub- 
lic works at once. 

@ Detroit, with 86,000 idle, had found 
11,000 jobs, expended more than $2,000,- 
ooo in relief, but the number of unem- 
ployed was 4,000 greater than when 
Mayor Frank Murphy’s compaign started 
about seven weeks ago. 
@ In Chicago Banker Philip Ream 
Clarke’s committee had raised more than 
$1,000,000 to give jobs to some 200,000 
unemployed. Governor Emmerson’s IIli- 
nois commission had helped 18,000 fami- 
lies, spent $600,000. 

@ Seattle launched $2,000,000 worth of 
public works. 

@ In Washington, D. C., Chairman 
Woods of the President’s Employment 
Relief Commission announced that in IIli- 
nois, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Montana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Washington and Wyoming bond issues had 
been approved for emergency roadbuild- 
ing. 

@ A football game was played between 
New York University and Colgate, pro- 
ceeds from which were donated to help 
the unemployed. Similar games, designed 
to make relief money, were planned be- 
tween Army and Navy in Manhattan on 
Dec. 13, between Knute Rockne’s Notre 
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Dame Stars and the New York Giants 
Dec. 14. 

@ Cotton-mills throughout the South had 
increased their payrolls 30%, according to 
George Simmons Harris of Cotton Textile 
Institute of America. 

@ An emergency committee of Federal 
Public Works was formed to urge on Con- 
gress a $1,000,000.000 bond-issue, to be 
called the Prosperity Loan. Money thus 
obtained would increase Federal building. 
Head of the committee of tycoons, bank- 
ers, civic leaders, was Editor Harold Sin- 
ley Buttenheim of The American City 
Magazine. 

@. The President’s message to Congress 
(see p. 15) and the prompt introduction 
into the House of Representatives of a big 
drought-relief bill (see p. 15) promised 
Jim Jobless work in the near future. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Jeff Davis’ Dromedaries 

Everyone knows that Jefierson Davis 
was President of the Confederate States. 
Few recall that previously he was Secre- 
tary of War in the Cabinet of President 
Franklin Pierce. Few Northerners realize 
he was an active visionary, a man unafraid 
to try to make his dreams come true. Still 
fewer people now alive remember the 
U. S. Army’s curious Dromedary Episode, 
started by Jefferson Davis and last week 
still unended. 

Secretary of War Davis was fascinated 
by what he heard of the great deserts 
in New Mexico, Arizona and southern 
California. In 1853, stagecoach lines or 
the Pony Express had not yet followed 
the covered wagons of the Gold Rush. 
There were Indians in the desert lands, 
Indians whom the War Department must 
subdue. Secretary of War Davis took 
thought and sent some Army commis- 
sioners to Egypt. Object: to buy drome- 
daries. 

By 1857, 71 dromedaries had been 
landed: alive in Texas at a cost of $30,000. 
Troops of them were maintained at El 
Paso, Fort Bowie, Ariz., Fort Tejon, 
Calif. Loaded with 1,000 to 1,500 Ibs. 
of supplies, they did not cross the U. S. 
desert, hard-packed and lava-strewn, so 
well as they had crossed their native 
Sahara. Their wily stubborness made them 
unpopular with the soldiery; they stam- 
peded horses and cattle. Nevertheless they 
were tested systematically in desert serv- 
ice for several years. In 1860 some of 
them helped build the famed Butterfield 
Stage road. In 1863 a dromedary express 
was started from San Pedro (port for 
Los Angeles) to Tucson, but it failed. 

During the Civil War, the Confederates 
captured most of Jefferson Davis’ drome- 
dary herd. But Confederate Colonel 
Bethel Coopwood of Texas got 14 for 
himself, sent them over the line into 
Mexico. The rest were recaptured by the 
Federals, who in 1866 abandoned all camel 
experiments and offered the beasts for 
sale. 

Last week Colonel Coopwood’s descend- 
ants told the following story: Colonel 
Coopwood bought all the available drome- 
daries at $31 per head, took them to join 


his original 14 in Mexico. But when he 
drove the entire herd back into Texas, 
they were seized by the V. S. as stolen 
goods. Colonel. Coopwood filed a claim 
against the Government, vainly pressed 














JEFFERSON DAVIS 
The Southwest turned him to Egypt. 


it during his lifetime. Last week’s news 
was revival of the claim by Coopwood 
descendants. 

After the Government seized the Coop- 
wood camels, they were turned loose in 
Arizona where they thrived, propagated. 
In 1870 a Nevada saltminer rounded up 
25 to pack his wares in the Carson River 
district. In 1895 two carloads were shipped 
to Chicago for exhibition. A few were 
still visible in 1905, may still be extant. 


STATES & CITIES 
Good Loser 


Last spring young Lawyer Philip Fox 
La_ Follette, Republican Progressive, 
brought a court action against Governor 
Walter Jodok Kohler (“of Kohler,” bath- 
room ceramics), to oust him for excessive 
campaign expenditures. The suit failed 
(Time, May 26) but last September 
Lawyer La Follette defeated Governor 
Kohler in the gubernatorial primary. In 
November the electorate decreed young 
Phil should be governor. 

To hang in the State Museum at Madi- 
son went last week the only portrait of 
Governor-elect La Follette’s father, the 
late great Robert Marion La Follette, 
ever painted while he was Wisconsin’s 
chief executive (1901-05). Donor of the 
painting was Walter Jodok Kohler. 

a ee 
California’s Case 


Petitions for pardon of Warren K. Bil- 
lings and Thomas J. Mooney have both- 
ered governors of California since 1916, 
when the two were jailed for a Prepared- 
ness Day bombing which they have con- 
tinued to insist they did not commit. Last 
July several States’ witnesses renounced 
the testimony which had _ convicted 


Mooney & Billings, reopening the case 
(Time, July 14 et seqg.). The State Su- 
preme Court, which has sole jurisdiction 
over Billings because he is a second- 
offender, sat not as a court but as an ad- 
visory pardon board. They heard the 
entire bombing rehashed. The Governor 
said he would do for Mooney what the 
Court did for Billings. “Last week the 
Court declined finally to recommend a 
pardon for Billings. 


In Linoleumville 


A group of fastidious Canadians at 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, once decided that 
the name of their town was too barbarous. 
They sent a letter to a great poet and 
asked him to suggest a new one. The poet 
advised them to keep the one they had. 
They did. Unlike the Medicine Hatters, a 
large block of the citizenry of Linoleum- 
ville, Staten Island (pop.: 2,200), dissat- 
isfied with their town’s name, chose not 
to write to a famed poet for advice but 
to settle the question by ballot. Last week 
they did. Proposed were ten names (al- 
though any citizen was privileged to sug- 
gest any other name he fancied): Lino- 
leumville, Travis, Melvin, Victory 
Heights, Scotstown, Berkley, Long Neck, 
Travisville, Mellburg, Carteret. 

The town, situated on the west shore of 
Staten Island, was first called Long Neck, 
but the post office address was discontinued 
in 1866. In 1873 appeared Joseph Wild 
Co., later becoming American Linoleum 
Manufacturing Co, First superintendent of 
the factory was a man named Melvin. 
Later two communities sprang up, Travis- 
ville (after an early settler) and Linoleum- 
ville. Subsequently the post office address 
of both places was called Linoleumville, 
becoming a part of New York City in 
1898. 

As the balloting got underway last week 
at the Atlantic Hook & Ladder firehouse 
there were three main schools of thought. 
Spokesman for the Travis faction said, 
somewhat erroneously: “Now the name of 
these diggings was Travisville in the be- 
ginning. That’s his story anyway. Travis 
was an old ship captain and from what I 
hear he was some boy. Let’s stick to the 
old name of Travisville, but let’s cut off 
the ville. That sounds too much like a 
hick place. . . . Imagine going into some 
of them big Manhattan department stores 
to buy and giving your home address as 
Linoleumville!” 

Said the leader of the Melvin cabal: 
“Old man Melvin brought the linoleum 
factory here over 50 years ago. He did a 
great deal for the community. . . . They 
say Travis was a ship’s captain who gave 
a bell to the Methodist Church. Well, I 
like Melvin and that’s what my gang is 
voting for.” 

Die-hards wanted to retain Linoleum- 
ville because, they claimed, out of the 
town of that name went more men to the 
War than from any other U. S. town its 
size. 

After a spirited torch-light procession 
and the display of such banners as “It 
Won't Cost You Anything To Change The 
Name.” the votes were cast. Results: 
Linoleumville, 4; Melvin, 58; Travis, 333. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Men of Peace 


Not since 1927 have the Norwegian 
guardians of the trust fund of Alfred 
Bernhard Nobel, Swedish dynamite ty- 
coon, found anyone worthy of the greatest 
of their beneficences, the so-called Nobel 
Peace Prize. They made up lost time 
last week by awarding the Peace Prize 
twice in succession: for 1929 to Frank 
Billings Kellogg, onetime janitor, lawyer, 
onetime U. S. Secretary of State; for 1930 
to the Most Rev. Dr. Nathan Lars Olof 
Jonathan Sdéderblom, Archbishop of Up- 


International 


Rev. Dr. & Mrs. 
NATHAN L. O. J. SODERBLOM 


His was for Unity. 


sala, primate of the Lutheran Church in 
Sweden, father of twelve. Each of these 
distinguished gentlemen will receive $46,- 
430. U. S. newspapers cheered, for Mr. 
Kellogg is the third U. S. citizen to be 
raised to the Nobelity this year, together 
with Novelist Sinclair (‘Red’) Lewis, 
Bacteriologist Karl Landsteiner. 

Reason for the Kellogg award was his 
sponsoring, as U. S. Secretary of State, 
the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact, the three- 
article treaty signed and ratified by 15 
Governments which promised to renounce 
war “‘as an instrument of national policy” 
(Time, Sept. 29 et ante). 

Reporters found Mn Kellogg at The 
Hague, where he is a judge of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, about 
to attend a Thanksgiving dinner of the 
American Netherlands Society. 

“Well,” said Mr. Kellogg, “the news 
comes as a complete surprise to me,* but 
naturally I am very pleased.” 

Less obvious to the average U. S. citi- 
zen is the award of Dr. Séderblom. News- 
gatherers recalled that their last story 
about him was when he dropped a key out 
of a rowboat after the funeral of the last 


*Nobel Prizeman Lewis, too, expressed sur- 
prise at first. But last week he confessed (see 
p. 64). 





of Sweden’s famed Brahe family (Time, 
June 30). There was no surprise, however, 
among theologians. Churchmen know 
Archbishop Séderblom as a scholar, lin- 
guist—he speaks ten languages, has writ- 
ten books in German, French, English, 
Swedish, Dutch—and an incessant worker 
for Church Unity and World Peace. In 
1925 in an attempt to unite at least the 
Protestant sects of Christianity, he helped 
organize the Christian Conference on Life 
& Work at Stockholm. In 1927 he pleaded 
again for Christian unity at the World 
Conference on Faith & Order at Lausanne. 
Said he then: 

“We do not demand conformity in the 
presentation of doctrine. . . . We can 
highly value a certain form of ministry, 
but we are not bound to consider it as 
necessary in principle to church unity.” 


Archbishop Séderblom’s second most 
important job is that of pro-Chancellor 
of the University of Upsala,* oldest of 
Sweden’s universities, alma mater of 
Sweden’s greatest, scene of the synod 
which marked the victory of Protestantism 
in Sweden. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Parliament’s Week 


The Lords 
@ Continued tranquil, utterly unstirred by 
tidings that the Sixth Earl Winterton had 
just been slapped in the face in the House 
of Commons by crippled Laborite Charles 
James Simmons and later challenged to 
duel. 


Reason for Their Lordships’ apathy: 
Lord Winterton is not one of them, but 
an Irish peer, and moreover a Conserva- 
tive M. P. 


“He struck me lightly with the order 
paper,” said Earl Winterton later of Mr. 
Simmons. “I most certainly had not pro- 
voked this enthusiastic supporter of Mr. 
Snowden by any allusion to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as ‘an insulting dog.’ I 
cannot recollect ever using such a term in 
relation to a human.t+ It is quite true that 
I have since been challenged to a duel, 
but I decline to say by whom.” 

The Commons 
« Burst into prolonged uproar as a motion 
censuring the Labor Government was in- 
troduced by Conservative Leader Stanley 
Baldwin. 

“T am not a cannonball Protectionist,” 
he began, alluding to obstreperous Con- 
servative Baron Beaverbrook. “Nor am I 
an acid drop Free Trader,” this shot 
being, of course, for Laborite Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Philip Snowden. 

The nearest that muddling Leader Bald- 
win could come to saying what he is was 
to propose censure of the MacDonald 
Government for rejecting the empire staff 
arrangement advocated at the Imperial 


*Spelled with two P’s by purists. 

tEnglish historians can recollect that cheeky 
remarks have been made in the House of Com- 
mons immemorially by the Irish Wintertons, the 
First Lord Winterton having been ennobled by 
Charles II after being forced to resign from the 
House of Commons for his “confounded, quarrel- 
some impudence.” 


Conference by Canada’s Prime Minister 
Richard Bedford Bennett (see p. 22). 

“That scheme was all humbug!” shouted 
James Henry (“Jim’’) Thomas for the 
Government. Amid cries of “Shame! 
Shame! Withdraw! Withdraw!” he stam- 
mered: “Of course I mean nothing per- 
sonal. He himself [Prime Minister 
Bennett] is not a humbug.” 

By a vote of 299 to 234 the House threw 
out Mr. Baldwin’s censure, sustained Scot 
MacDonald. 


@ Threw out 224 to 139 a Conservative 
motion “deploring” that the Labor Gov- 
ernment has not protested Soviet dumping 


Keystone 
THE 6TH EARL WINTERTON 
. . got himself into a duel. 


of wheat “produced by conscript labor 
under tyrannical administration.” 

Although a Liberal, Sir Donald MacLean 
warmly championed the Labor Govern- 
ment, declared that Russia’s exportable 
surplus of wheat is negligible in compar- 
ison with that of Canada, Australia, the 
Argentine, the U. S. 

“The real trouble,” said he, “is that 
there is too much food in the world!” 
@ Learned from acrid Chancellor Snowden 
that in the last six months nobody has 
accepted his “invitation” to supply the 
Government with “evidence sustainable in 
law” that any Soviet produce is being pro- 
duced by convict or forced labor. 


peerer Sesveer 
U Ba Pe 


The Indian Round Table Conference, 
momentously opened by George V (Time, 
Nov. 24), passionately addressed by 
Princes et al (Time, Dec. 1), settled down 
to a quiet week of organizing committees 
which will sit in secret. 

Only Item of Progress: Mr. U Ba Pe, 
representing Burma, announced himself in 
perfect harmony with the Simon Com- 
mission’s recommendation that Burma be 
divorced from the rest of India, consti- 
tuted a separate crown colony or dominion 
(TrmeE, June 30). There being no objec- 
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tion, the Conference officially approved 
the separation of Burma “in principle.” 
Said Mr. U Ba Pe with emphasis: “We 
Burmese want to get away from India as 
soon as possible!” 


CANADA 
Pool Man Found 


Canada’s wheat pool is the biggest on 
Earth. Yet for a whole year the honor 
of being General Manager of its centrai 
selling agency has gone begging. Even 
last week nobody wanted it. Said Pool 
President A. J. MacPhail at Winnipeg: 

“On more than one occasion we have 
approached Mr. John I. McFarland of 
Calgary . . . but on each occasion he has 
declined the offer. He has now recognized 
the gravity of the situation, however, and 
has accepted the appointment offered him 
by unanimous vote of the central board.” 

Like the U. S. Grain Stabilization Corp., 
the Canadian Cooperative Wheat Pro- 
ducers Ltd. (central selling agency for the 
Canadian Wheat Pool) has guessed wrong, 
held too many millions of bushels too 
long, expecting a rise in World grain 
prices which has turned out to be a fall. 
Approximately 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat are held by the Canadian Pool, 
approximately 110,000,000 bushels by the 
U. S. group. What to do? Liquidate at 
present prices, the lowest in the history 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange? 

“I’m not taking this job as a Liquida- 
tor!” snapped Canada’s new pool General 
Manager last week. “If it had been neces- 
sary to appoint a Liquidator, I would not 
have accepted the job!” 

General Manager John I. McFarland 
had only just returned to Canada when 
he spoke. He has been in London these 
past few weeks with Prime Minister 
Richard Bedford Bennett of Canada at 
the Imperial Conference (Time, Oct. 13 
to Nov. 24). Mr. McFarland saw his 
chief stand up among the other Empire 
Prime Ministers and propose the erection 
of a tariff wall around the Empire, one 
effect of which would have been that the 
Mother Country would have saved the 
Canadian situation by buying most of 
Canada’s wheat. Devoutly may U. S. 
farmers give thanks that Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Philip Snowden set his 
little steel-trap jaw against this proposal, 
forced Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald to kill it. It was contrary to 
Mr. Snowden’s faith in free trade, a faith 
which he holds with fierce, fanatical 
tenacity. It would have been a staggering 
blow to the already groggy U. S. Grain 
Stabilization Corp. 

When Mr. McFarland consented at 
long last to become General Manager, 
where was Mr. Bennett? The Canadian 
Prime Minister whose welcome in London 
had been without enthusiasm was being 
royally féted in Paris. This was due to 
the wangling prowess of one of Canada’s 
smartest sons, one of the most popular 
foreigners in Paris, Mr. Philippe Roy, 
Canadian Minister to France. 

Mister, or rather Monsieur, Roy saw to 
it that Mr. Bennett (no Monsieur he) 
was banqueted first by the French Na- 


tional Association for Economic Expan- 
sion, then officially by Minister of Com- 
merce Pierre Etienne Flandin, famed for 
his philippics against the U. S. tariff. With 
his usual candor Mr. Bennett said that 
what he was after was French orders for 
Canada’s surplus wheat, and rumors were 
not long in growing that what M. Flandin 
was after was Canadian orders for French 
surplus wine (see col. 3). In recent years 
the French have shown a tendency to buy 
more wheat from Canada, less from the 
U.S. This year France must buy, from 
somewhere, about 75,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, can of course buy where she 
chooses or is induced to buy. 

Canadian farmers wondered, hoped, 
that Mr. Bennett had been able to give 
General Manager McFarland some good 
reason for saying that he is not going to 
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... fell back on dynamite. 
(See col. 3) 


be a “Liquidator,” but rather a Star 
Statesman. Across a wine-set banquet 
table Prime Minister André Tardieu of 
France said last week to the World in 
general and to Prime Minister Bennett of 
Canada in particular: 

“Friendship between Canada and France 
is a long established fact of which there 
is no question!”* 

Mere words—yet they contrasted 
strongly with the malaprop tongue-wag- 
ging of British Minister of Dominions 
John Henry Thomas who recently flung 
in Mr. Bennett’s teeth that Great Britain 
knows Canada is looking out chiefly for 
herself, that the Mother Country will do 
the same. 


Egyptian interest in the Canadian situ- 

*Politically Canada was a French colony dur- 
ing the whole of the 17th, the greater part of 
the 18th Century. Socially, linguistically the 
Province of Quebec is still French. Its conserva- 
tive votes were the decisive factor in putting 
Conservative Mr. Bennett into the prime min- 
istry. No Canadian politician is complete until 
thoroughly grounded in French-Canadian psy- 
chology. 


ation focused last week upon a few bushels 
of wheat recently harvested at Robson, 
British Columbia, by Farmer Charles A. 
Borry. “Not that it’s the best wheat!” 
said he, “It’s soft and won’t fetch much 
of a price. But there’s no other wheat 
hereabouts that sprouted from grain sealed 
up 3,000 years ago in the coffin of Tu- 
tankhamen.” 

When the royal tomb was opened in 
1922 some wheat grains and other foods 
were found. In 1926 a friend sent a few 
of the grains to Farmer Sydney Cunning- 
ham of Alberta, who in turn sent grains 
produced by his original “King Tut 
Wheat” to Farmer Charles Borry who 
spoke up last week. Said he stoutly, “I'll 
plant some more next year.” 


AUSTRALIA 
Marksmanship 


At anchor in the South Pacific lay the 
little Australian destroyer Torrens last 
week. Three-quarters of a mile away 
Australia’s two capital ships, the 10,000- 
ton cruisers Australia and Canberra, 
steamed in line of battle, decks cleared 
for action. Gunnery officers and _navi- 
gators worked their range finders and 
slide rules, scribbled calculations. The 
eight eight-inch guns of the Australia fired 
a deafening broadside, the Canberra fol- 
lowed with her main battery. Fountains 
of white spray rose round the little target- 
ship, but when the smoke cleared, the 
Torrens still rode at anchor. Australia’s 
navy tried again and yet again until Rear 
Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans judged that 
enough of the Commonwealth’s money had 
been blown away, sent a motor launch 
bobbing over the waves to sink the Tor- 
rens with a prosaic charge of good, reliable 
dynamite. 


Spender 


While he stopped at the Savoy in Lon- 
don during the Imperial Conference 
(Time, Oct. 13 to Nov. 24), Prime Min- 
ister James Henry Scullin was faced with 
a crisis (on repudiation of national debts) 
in Australia, which threatened to disrupt 
his Labor Party. Telephone officials 
proudly revealed last week that Prime 
Minister Scullin met his crisis by spending 
an average of $150 daily telephoning 
11,000 mi. to his Australian henchmen. 


FRANCE 
Tardieu, Hoover & Juice 


If it is legal for U. S. wine to be made 
in U. S. homes from U. S. grapejuice by 
U. S. experts, then it must also be legal 
for French wine to be made in U. S. 
homes from French grapejuice by French 
experts! 

This arresting thought came recently to 
the militant United Syndicate of French 
Wine Growers. They have read of the 
strides made by California juicemen in the 
West (Trme, Oct. 20, Nov. 24). They 
have read, too, the weekly advertisements 
of New York’s Vineyardists Inc. offering 
to come with juice into the client’s home 
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and there make guaranteed, “strictly legal” 
champagne, or any of several other wines. 
Acting on what they read, the French 
winemen strongly petitioned Prime Minis- 
ter André Tardieu last week, asked him to 
ask the Hoover Administration through 
diplomatic channels whether it és legal, for 
sure, to make wine in U. S. homes and, if 
so, whether there could be any possible ob- 
jection to making French wine there.* 

In French cellars lies a surplus of more 
than 100,000,000 gallons of “green juice,” 
for this year’s crop was uncomfortably 
bumper. “Hitherto we have never at- 
tempted to market the ‘green’ product,” 
said a spokesman for the French vintners 
last week, “but that was only because the 
buyers have always preferred that it be 
made into. wine in France. If the Amer- 
icans prefer, all our classic vintages can 
be shipped green, and, as they say, ‘de- 
veloped’ in their homes.” 


NORWAY 
Jubilee 


(See front cover) 

If while chatting with a Norwegian 
lady one unwittingly refers to “the time 
when Norway was a part of Sweden,” 
the chances are four out of five that hot 
tears of indignation will rush to her light 
blue eyes. 

“Norway was never a part of Sweden!” 
she will exclaim. “Once we had the same 
king, but Norway was not a part of 
Sweden—oh!!” clenching the fingers of 
one hand. 

Proudly last week all Norway celebrated 
the kingdom’s “Silver Jubilee,” the 25th 
anniversary of the ascension of a 100% 
Norwegian throne by His Majesty Haakon 
VII. The last exclusively Norwegian 
King, Haakon VI, died 550 years ago. 


Edward VII, late British King-Emperor, 
had a wasp-waisted tomboy daughter 
Maud who swam, rowed, handled a yacht 
smartly, ran a typewriter, bound books, 
carved wood, played chess, advocated 
female suffrage—energetic traits which 
she inherited from her Danish mother, 
the dazzling and haughty British Queen- 
Empress Alexandra, sister of still more 
dazzling, still more imperious Marie 
Feodorovna, Empress of All The Russias. 
The two Empresses were resolved that 
Maud should become at least a queen— 
of what? 

On a Danish warship a young man 
darned his own socks, sewed on his own 
buttons. The two Empresses did not think 
much of him, though he was their nephew 
and a prince. But his cousin Tomboy 
Maud, against her mother’s council, fell 
in love with him, and with her father’s 
encouragement married him July 22, 1896. 
He was then promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant in the Danish Royal Navy. 


*That there still is some doubt about the 
Hoover Administration’s attitude toward home- 
fermented wine was further indicated last week 
when Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, onetime 
Dry prosecutor for the U. S., announced she 
would insist upon a clear statement from Wash- 
ington. She is attorney for Fruit Industries 
Inc. (TimE, Oct. 20, Nov. 24). 


Seemingly headstrong Princess Maud 
had thrown away the many chances she 
had had to marry onto a- Throne—but the 
Norns of Norway were busy weaving her 
Fate, ably assisted by foxy Edward VII. 
(He liked his daughter Maud as much as 
he disliked his daughter-in-law Mary.) 


Nine long years passed. The spirit of 
Norwegian nationalism was spontaneously 
stirring. On June 7, 1905 the Norwegian 
Prime Minister informed his royal master 
the King of Sweden & Norway that he 
was only King of Sweden. On Aug. 13 
the Norwegian people confirmed this rash 
act by a national plebiscite, only 184 
voting to preserve the Union of Sweden 
& Norway, while 368,211 were for inde- 
pendence. But that did not settle who 
was to be King of- Norway. There was 
much talk of choosing the late Explorer 


Keystone 
Maup & HER SAILOR 
She keeps a “We Never Did or Said This.” 


Fridtjof Nansen who, in his less famed 
role of Norwegian statesman, had cease- 
lessly striven to free his country. 

The authentic Norwegian Royal House 
had been extinct for some 27 generations, 
for more than half a millennium. The 
Norwegian people had learned to speak 
Danish under Danish kings for several 
hundred years before their “union” with 
Sweden. In 1905, although they might not 
exactly want to pick a king from Den- 
mark, could the Norwegian people, all 
things considered, do better than to choose 
the husband of Tomboy Princess Maud, 
daughter of Mighty Britain, niece of 
Colossal Russia? In a second plebiscite 
259,563 Norwegians voted for the young 
man who used to darn socks, sew on 
buttons; 69,264 voted against him. He 
was proclaimed King of Norway just 25 
years ago last week, changing his name 
from Carl to Haakon. 

Why did Sweden let Norway go so 
easily? It was there that Edward VII 
helped the Norns. Fridtjof Nansen could 
not have brought the pressure upon Stock- 
holm which London brought. The new 


King of Norway as one of his first, most 
gracious acts appointed Explorer Nansen 
First Minister of the Kingdom of Norway 
to the Court of St. James’s. 


In Oslo last week King Haakon and 
Queen Maud had among their Jubilee 
guests Ais elder brother, King Christian 
X of Denmark; and Prince George, 
youngest son of her brother King-Emperor 
George V. Beginning with a simpie, solemn 
Lutheran service in Our Saviour’s Church, 
the Jubilee became joyous as Their 
Majesties left the church amid a rousing 
21-gun salute, clattered off to the Palace 
where King Haakon addressed his people 
and all Scandinavia by radio. 

“Geographical obstructions* have thus 
far prevented the Queen and me from 
making the acquaintance of our whole 
people,” said Haakon VII, “but I say 
with conviction that in no part of our 
country do the Queen and I any longer 
feel as strangers.” 

Queen Maud spends much of her time 
in her native land (Crown Prince Olav 
of Norway was born in England, went 
to Oxford). But emphatically the Nor- 
wegian people do not consider their Royal 
Family “strangers.” Money for the Jubi- 
lee celebration was unhesitatingly voted 
by the municipality of Oslo, Socialist 
though it is. 

If Their Majesties reverse the usual 
royal tactics of courting popularity and 
employing journalists to puff them, if 
King Haakon with excessive modesty is 
still self-conscious in Norway after reign- 
ing securely for a quarter-century, if 
Queen Maud goes about her shopping in 
Oslo completely unattended and some- 
times unrecognized, this strange royal 
conduct seems to be exactly what Nor- 
wegians like. 

A quaint, possibly significant scrapbook 
is kept by Their Majesties. She pastes 
into the section headed We Never Did or 
Said This newsclippings of that sort. The 
rest of the scrapbook, much the larger 
section, bears mute but gracious royal 
witness to the high average accuracy of 


newsfolk. 
POLAND 


Fantastic Progress 


Marshal Josef Pilsudski hates the chores 
which a prime minister cannot dodge (such 
as signing papers), resigns that office 
whenever he can, resigned it again last 
week. 

The eccentric old Dictator “could not 
conscientiously resign” until he had caused 
a new Parliament favorable to himself to 
be elected (Time, Nov. 24) by the 
soldierly expedient of locking up Opposi- 
tion candidates without bothering to 
trump up charges against them. 

Now that all is shipshape, Marshal 
Pilsudski will smoke his pipe contentedly 
in his dear old War Office (he always 
remains War Minister), will leave the 
prime ministry to swashbuckling Colonel 
Walery Slawek who prepared to take up 


*So prodigiously mountainous is Norway that 
only 3.2% of the entire country is arable. 
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his chores last week. Under the fantastic 
Pilsudski administration, oddly enough, 
Poland prospers steadily. Example: Gyd- 
nia, up to a few years ago a tiny fishing 
village, is now the first 100% Polish “Gate- 
way to the Sea,’ teems with imposing 
dockyards, has just been connected with 
the centres of Polish industry by a new 


railway. 
RUSSIA 


“Soso was Good!” 

The cloak of personal secrecy which 
has always masked Soviet Dictator Stalin 
was ripped up one side fortnight ago by 
United Pressman Eugene Lyons (see p. 
26), slit down the other side last week by 
New York Timesman Walter Duranty, 
and finally slashed to tatters from the 
rear by New York Evening Postman H. R. 
Knickerbocker. 

Mother. The Dictator’s rear is Tiflis. 
His mother lives there in two rooms oi 
what was once the palace of Tsar Nicho- 
las’ viceroy of Georgia—the land where 
Stalin was born. Primarily the palace is 
now occupied by the Soviet government 
of the trans-Caucasian Republic, plastered 
with posters and slogans relating to the 
Five-Year Plan. Correspondent Knicker- 
bocker was told that Georgian schoolchil- 
dren speak of Stalin as “the man who 
annexed Russia to Georgia.” 

A middle-aged woman answered the 
correspondent’s knock, went to fetch Mme 
Ekaterina Dzhugashvili. Lenin called her 
son “Stalin” (“Steel”) for short, and.the 
name has stuck, but the Man of Steel’s 
proper name is Josef Vissarionovitch 
Dzhugashvili. 

When Stalin’s grey-haired mother ap- 
peared, she wore a common Georgian 
peasant dress of grey wool, peered at her 
unexpected U. S. visitor and his Georgian 
interpreter, dropped them a curtsey, mo- 
tioned hospitably toward chairs, apologized 
for having no tea or coffee to offer, apolo- 
gized also for speaking only Georgian. 

When the strangers began to ask about 
her son, Mme Dzhugashvili at once 
brightened, settled down to an obviously 
favorite subject. 

“Soso was always a good boy!” she 
began. 

“Excuse me—who is Soso?” 

“Soso? Why that’s my son Josef. Soso 
is our Georgian pet name for Josef. Yes, 
he was always a good boy. I never had 
to punish him.” 

As everyone knows, the Tsarist courts 
had to punish Stalin for everything from 
advocating Communism to carrying out 
a daring series of bank robberies to obtain 
funds for his fellow revolutionists. From 
1913 until the collapse of tsardom this 
“ferocious criminal” languished in exile 
near the Arctic Circle, having escaped 
from other jails in 1903, 1909, I910, 1911, 
IQI2. 

“T want you to correct one thing,” said 
Mme Dzhugashvili, manifesting some ex- 
citement. “They talk a lot about Soso’s 
being born in Lilo, but that’s entirely 
wrong! ... Soso was born in Gori... 
I’m his mother and I ought to know! ... 


Soso will be 51 eight days after Christmas 
old style. I don’t know what date it 
would be by the new way of reckoning.* 
I never could learn it.” 

“Did you ever dream your son would 
become what he is today?” 

“Well, no!” said the Dictator’s mother 
uneasily. ‘“‘I didn’t want him to be any- 
thing but—a priest.” 

Today, of course, the Man of Steel is 
doing his stern best to stamp religion 
(“Opium for the People”) out of Russia. 

“Are you still religious, Mme Dzhugash- 
vili?” asked thunderstruck Correspondent 
Knickerbocker. 

“Well—I’m afraid—I’m afraid I’m not 
as religious as I used to be. My son has 
told me so much!” ... 

Asked if she would allow her picture to 
be taken, Mme Dzhugashvili, suggested 
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STALIN'S MOTHER 


“I’m afraid I’m not as religious as I used 
to be.” 


with visible embarrassment that her guests 
return later in the day. When they re- 
turned she had put off her everyday 
dress, put on her finest (see cut). 

“T want to ask one thing,” she said at 
parting, taking Correspondent Knicker- 
bocker’s hand in both her own. “Will 
you send one of those pictures to Soso?” 

Fortnight ago Stalin himself told the 
United Press the number, sexes and ages 
of his children (sons 22, 10; daughter, 5). 
From his mother the Evening Post learned 
their names, and that Soso has twice 
wived. The first wife, Ekaterina, died of 
pneumonia just before the Revolution, was 
the mother of Eldest Son Yasha. The 
present “Mrs. Steel” is Nadezhda, her son 
Vassily, daughter Svetlana. 

With some awe Stalin’s mother spoke 
of her daughter-in-law’s father, Alleluja. 

“Alleluja was a great Communist,” she 
exclaimed, “a friend of Lenin’s!” 

Son. To New York Timesman Walter 
Duranty last week Josef Stalin said two 


*The date: Jan. 26, 18709. 


things of moment. Asked bluntly if U. S. 
citizens are not “arming” the Soviet Union 
for the final battle of Communism v. Cap- 
italism by selling equipment to Russia, the 
Dictator shot back: “You might as well 
say we are ‘arming’ the Americans and 
helping them to maintain their Capitalist 
system against ours! . .. We pay them, 
don’t we, for everything—pay top prices 
too!” 

“No, that is nonsense,” continued Stalin 
softly. “And all this talk of ‘propa- 
ganda’ is ridiculous. Propaganda doesn’t 
do anything. Constitutions and systems 
are changed by natural causes, not by talk 
or books.” 

Fes en AoE 
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Supreme Propaganda 


A million feet tramp-tramping through 
ankle-deep snow. Night coming on. 
Torches, banners, the roar of the Jnterna- 
tionale from half a million throats. White 
breath & red noses. People stamping and 
shouting to keep warm. Men and women 
from everywhere—mostly Russians, but 
Tartars too, Uzbeks, Little Russians, 
White Russians, Tadjiks, Chinese students 
and a group of Communist literati from 
New York, just arrived but exulting with 
the boldest. Thus last week Moscow 
staged one of the largest, most impressive 
demonstrations in Soviet history, as her 
second, epochal Counter-Revolutionary 
Trial began (True, Nov. 24). 

On the banners of the marching, milling 
throng appeared such strange devices as: 

Down with Poincaré and the Oil Kings! 

Strangle the Jackals of Foreign Im- 
perialism! 

Death to Enemies of the Proletariat! 

And most complex of all: We Demand 
the Supreme Punishment for Counter- 
Revolutionaries and the Order of Lenin 
(highest Soviet decoration) for the Ogpu! 
(secret police). 

Shouting these and many another slogan 
the people crowded round and edged as 
near’ as they dared to what in Tsarist 
times was the Nobles’ Club, containing 
one of the most sumptuous ballrooms in 
all Russia, the famed “Hall of Columns.” 
Red soldiers in their peaked caps kept the 
people back. Only those with tickets (all 
the New Yorkers had them) were ad- 
mitted to the dazzling show: a session of 
the Supreme Tribunal of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Judges in Flannel, Prisoners in 
Starch. White as when they looked down 
upon the Tsarist Court, the huge pillars 
of the “Hall of Columns” stood last week 
like a double row of sentinels guarding 
the Red Court. The vast oblong hall was 
draped and festooned in Red. At a Red 
desk on the right of the Supreme Court 
Bench sat Nikolai Vassilievitch Krylenko, 
dreaded prosecutor, famed for his sneer 
(see cut). He seemed a bit plumper but 
no less tense and tigerish than at the 
famed Schakhta Trial two years ago when 
he sent five counter-revolutionaries to 
Death (True, July 2 & 16, 1928). 


With ash trays at their elbows the 
Supreme Court judges smoked incessantly, 
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seemed frankly bored. Their President 
Comrade Alexy Vyshinsky, also presided 
at the Schakhta Trial. Two of the judges 
had come to the Supreme Court Bench 
directly from their workbenches in a Mos- 
cow and a Leningrad factory. 

All the Judges, most of the male spec- 
tators, were in workmen’s flannel shirts. 
Only the prisoners wore ‘bourgeois 
clothes,” dark business suits, starched 
collars and neat ties—the costume most 
calculated to prejudice Court and spec- 
tators against them. 

The prisoners’ box was not a confidence- 
inspiring red but. leaden grey. Four 
soldiers guarded the eight prisoners. Facing 
Death, they smoked and read magazines 
to pass the time. Thirteen Jupiter arc 
lamps blazed upon judges, prosecutor, 
prisoners. A dozen Soviet photographers 
prowled and climbed about unhindered, 
taking snapshots. Cinema cameras, both 
silent and sound-recording, purred softly. 
To the half-million citizens shouting 
“Death! Death!” outside, batteries of 
loudspeakers shouted every word of the 
trial. To illiterate millions of Soviet 
citizens the state radio broadcast. By 
order of Prosecutor Krylenko daily bul- 
letins from the trial were despatched from 
Moscow to every city, town and village in 
the vast Union, there to be posted up, 
enlivened by cartoons which the govern- 
ment supplied. Within a few hours after 
the trial began every cinema theatre in 
Moscow was showing newsreels of this 
real-life drama. All Russia was enabled 
by every means which Science could devise 
to learn—what? 

No. 2 Son v, No. 2 Father. The theme 
of.the trial (already expounded by Prose- 
cutor Krylenko in a 30-column statement 
which every Soviet newsorgan dutifully 
printed) is that France, her Little Allies 
(Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Ru- 
mania) and Great Britain have: 

1) Employed secret agents throughout 
Russia in a partially successful effort to 
sabotage and delay fulfillment of the 
Soviet Union’s famed Five Year Plan of 
industrialization (Time, June 9 et ante). 

2) Perfected a program of intervention 
worked out by the French General Staff 
to send “white armies” against Russia, 
upset the Soviet State, proclaim a 
“Bourgeois Republic.” 

The theme of the Schakhta Trial, broad- 
cast two years ago, was merely sabotage. 
In that trial and again last week the son 
of one of the accused passionately de- 
nounced his father as a traitor to the 
proletariat. 

During the Schakhta proceedings several 
of the accused pleaded “not guilty,” de- 
fended themselves wildly, vainly in a 
dramatic radio dialog with Prosecutor 
Krylenko, who beat down their defense as 
a tiger claws to bits a bleating sheep. Last 
week however all the star prisoners—six 
of the eight accused—expressed a desire to 
plead guilty, entered the courtroom with 
bulky, manuscript confessions which they 
proceeded to read in turn. 

Sowing Crisis. The confession of the 
No. 1 prisoner, Professor Leonid Ramzin, 
until his arrest Chairman of the All-Union 
Heating Institute, was too long to be got 


through at a single session of the Court. 
Standing primly before the microphone 
Professor Ramzin began in teacherish 
tones, “I am guilty. I do not know what 
to say in my defense,” then spoke for 
three hours while everyone smoked. 

On the second day of the trial Pro- 
fessor Ramzin concluded his confession 
with a four-hour address, bore out all the 
contentions of Prosecutor Krylenko, 
summed up: 

“Thus we planned and worked to sow 
discouragement and produce crisis in the 
Soviet land, to prepare intervention by 
foreign foes, to restore the capitalists and 
landlords and to plunge the country afresh 
into a bloody war. In these plans and 











International 
“KRYLENKO'’S SNEER” 
This expression famed throughout 
Russia, 


this work the central role was played by 
me—lI admit it.” 

In only one respect could Professor 
Ramzin’s confession be called defective. 
He admitted that on liis trips to London 


and Paris he never actually talked face to ° 


face with the men he named as the brains 
and backers of the plot: Oilman Sir Henri 
Deterding, Raymond Poincaré who during 
some of the visits was Prime Minister of 
France, Lord Churchill* and French For- 
eign Minister Aristide Briand. 

On top of everything else Professor 
Ramzin finally confessed to high treason 
in the commonly understood sense—not 
the special Soviet sense in which sabotage 
is construed as treasonable. In the summer 
of 1929 Professor Ramzin, according to 
his own statement, betrayed the more im- 
portant plans and secrets of the Soviet 
Air Force to a “French secret agent, 


*Most Russian Comrades suppose that every 
prominent Briton is a “Lord,” just as most 
British Lords suppose that every Soviet Russian 
is a “Comrade.” Strictly speaking no man is a 
Lord unless he is a member of the Peerage, or a 
Comrade unless he belongs to the Communist 
Party. “Lord” Churchill is an unimportant Vis- 
count. Professor Ramzin meant of course “Mr.” 
Winston Churchill, not long since the vigorous 
Chancellor of Britain’s Exchequer (1924-29). 


Monsieur R., who seemed very pleased.” 

Vanished Hopes; Bourgeois Spoils. 
One by one the other prisoners rose to 
confess. Planner Victor Larichev, until 
his arrest a member of the State Planning 
Commission, testified that he was the 
“treasurer” of the conspirators (who 
called themselves “The Counter-Revolu- 
tionary Party”), had handled some $2,- 
300,000 in foreign contributions. 

Any premature conclusion that counter- 
revolution pays well was nipped by Pris- 
oner Professor Alexander S. Fedotov: “As 
I sat in prison and thought of my vanished 
hopes, I told myself that had our plans 
succeeded it would have been foreign 
imperialists and a handful of rich emigrés 
who would have reaped the spoils, not we. 
We were their tools and we would not have 
got five kopeks on their ruble promises. 
I admit I tried, and I AM GLAD I 
FAILED—let the Court judge me as it 
will.” 

Significance. One effect of the trial 
last week was to turn popular suspicion 
in Moscow upon the local colony of for- 
eign diplomats. “The trial throws new 
light on the espionage system here,” 
declared The Moscow Worker. “The spies 
are not old-school snoopers with electric 
torches and disguises but honored gentle- 
men living in mansions guarded by the 
Soviet police and with limousines adorned 
by many-colored national flags’ —7.e. em- 
bassy and legation pennants. 

Most London editors denounced the 
trial as bare-faced fraud and propaganda, 
suggested that Professor Ramzin will 
never be shot, though his execution may 
be “officially announced.” A large section 
of the Paris press demanded that Prime 
Minister André Tardieu recall the French 
Ambassador from Moscow, break off 
Russo-French relations—but M. Tardieu 
was not stampeded. Throughout the U. S., 
editors appeared puzzled by the goings on 
at Moscow, anxious but unable to believe 
them faked. Typically the New York Her- 
ald Tribune seemed to have faith that Pro- 
fessor Ramzin will actually be executed if 
convicted, but found inexplicable his con- 
duct and that of the others in apparently 
seeking Death, wound up a long editorial 
with three bewildered questions, left all 
unanswered. 

In Moscow quiet, firm diplomatic pro- 
tests apparently had some effect. When 
the prisoners seemed inclined to keep on 
with confessions tending to incriminate 
high French officials by name, President 
Vyshinsky of the Court loudly rang his 
bell, announced that when accusations 
involving prominent foreigners were to 
the fore the Court would sit in secret with 
no broadcasting. 


“Deliberate Sabotage.” Commented 
the American-edited Moscow News: “The 
indictment . . .- reads like fiction of the 
dime novel sort, and would be rejected as 
preposterous if it were not so clearly based 
on fact. Everyone who has been in the 
Soviet Union long has known personally 
of cases of deliberate sabotage . . . on 
the part of an enemy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment who happened to be in a respon- 
sible position.” 
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Times Change 

The New York Jimes has five assistant 
managing editors. Next week it will have 
six. From his London post as chief of 
the Times’s foreign service Virginia-born 
Correspondent Edwin L. (“Jimmie”) 
James sailed for home to “go to school” 
in Publisher Ochs’s executive department. 
Healthy and happy is English-born Man- 
aging Editor Frederick T. Birchall, 59, but 
the Times is far-sighted, forehanded. Cor- 
respondent James had several weeks ex- 
perience of his new job last summer. He 
will work with the night shift. 
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Moscow Scoop 


Best daily news of Soviet Russia is 
cabled by Walter Duranty of the New 
York Times residing in Moscow. Best 
news raids into Russia have been made by 
Miss Dorothy Thompson (now Mrs. Sin- 
clair Lewis) and H. R. Knickerbocker, 
both for the New York Evening Post.* 
But the most spectacular recent bit 
of U. S. newswork in Red Russia was the 
extraction from Soviet “Dictator” Josef 
Stalin of the first interview he has ever 
granted to the Occidental Press (TIME, 
Dec. 1). Hero of this scoop was Corre- 
spondent Eugene Lyons of the United 
Press. Last week the United Press proudly 
relayed Correspondent Lyons’ story of 
his story, harking back more than a year 
when he began his siege of Stalin’s stub- 
born silence. 

Correspondent Lyons started with a 
letter to Comrade Stalin, delicately sug- 
gesting that “The world has come to 
regard you as hiding behind the Kremlin 
walls, unapproachable nd __ scarcely 
human.”+ Undismayed by that spectacle, 
the Communist leader replied, also by 
letter, that “interviews with the bourgeois 
press spread more misconception than they 
ever rectified.” 

Correspondent Lyons bided his time, 
watched for his opportunity, saw it in 
last fortnight’s report of Stalin’s “assassi- 
nation.” Again he wrote a letter, this 
time was rewarded by a telephoned sum- 
mons to the office of the Communist Cen- 
tral Committee. With him he took as 
interpreter Charles Malamuth of the 
Slavic department, University of Cali- 
fornia, a Moscow visitor. For more than 
an hour the two talked with Stalin, joined 
for a time by Commissar of War 
Voroshilov. 

“At the conclusion of the interview,” 
said Reporter Lyons, “Stalin asked 
whether I had any objection to his read- 
ing the story before it was sent, explaining 
that he did not desire in any way to limit 
me and would gladly waive the request 
if I considered it improper. . . . I sug- 
gested that if he could find a Latin script 
typewriter I would write the cable im- 
mediately in his office.... There fol- 


*Time summarized Miss Thompson’s series of 
24 daily articles (True, April 2, 1928), will 
summarize the current Knickerbocker series of 
24 articles when complete. , 

+Stalin derives from stal (steel). And last 
week a group of engineers at Baku, Russia, 
developers of a new super-hard alloy, christened 
it Stalinite “to symbolize firmness and power.” 


lowed the extraordinary procedure of 
Stalin personally conducting a search for 
the typewriter (and waiting) after . . 
employes had departed for ‘their suppers, 
for a reporter to finish his story.” 

Then Reporter Lyons won a trophy 
which he will long treasure. The Secre- 
tary-General after reading, smiled and 
wrote on the manuscript: “In general 
more or less correct, JOSEF STALIN.” 

As if to challenge Dictator Stalin’s 
ability to kill false rumors, day after the 
Lyons story appeared, the New York 
Jewish Morning Journal received from its 
London correspondent this dispatch: 
“Radio station Moscow announced 
Voroshilov now Dictator of Russia.” 

On the congratulations that came to the 
United Press for Reporter Lyons’ scoop, 
least expected perhaps were those from 
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United Press 


UNITED PRESSMAN Lyons 
“In general more or less correct.” 
“JOSEF STALIN” 


the New York Daily News, lusty younger 
brother of the Chicago Tribune, whose 
correspondents have long been barred 
from Soviet Russia for their truculence. 
Said the News in a lengthy editorial, 
“We're glad to have the United Press’ help 
in gathering the news which is printed 
in this paper.” 

But the lofty New York Times, not a 
client of United Press, was apparently 
guilty of caginess and poor sportsman- 
ship. Two days late it printed a story 
from its Tokyo correspondent stating that 
the Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun (U. P. 
client) was carrying an interview with 
Stalin. It then repeated the gist of the 
interview which was, of course, United 
Pressman Lyons’. A few days later Times 
Correspondent Duranty got his interview 
with Stalin (see p. 24). Certainly by that 
time the Times was well aware of the 
U. P. “beat.” Yet the Duranty story re- 
ferred only to “Japanese correspondents” 
as recent interviewers. 

Reporter Lyons, 32, short, dark, was 
educated in the college of the city of New 
York and Columbia University. He began 
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newspaper work on the Erie, Pa. Dispatch- 
Herald, later joined the New York Bureau 
of Tass (Russian news) Agency. Three 
years ago he was made manager of the 
United Press Bureau in Moscow. There, 
for diversion, his beauteous U. S. wife has 
played in two or three Russian films. 
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Exclusive Murder 

Every once in a while there breaks a 
news story so pregnant with sensation that 
city editors lick their chops and fervently 
mutter, “Oh, boy! That’s made to order!” 
The trial of a “lovely society heiress’ for 
the murder of a “noted architect,” with a 
“beautiful nightclub dancer” as star wit- 
ness for the prosecution would be just 
such a story. Last week Hearst’s New 
York American was full of it. But the 
story was literally made to order—an in- 
genious new circulation stunt. 

No mere mystery-serial was “The Trial 
of Vivienne Ware.” The trial itself was 
enacted for six consecutive nights in Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s studio WJZ over 
the New Amsterdam Theatre at Times 
Square. It was reported in shrieking de- 
tail in the American each morning. Typi- 
cal of Hearst smartness and enterprise was 
the casting of characters for the trial. Pre- 
siding judge was no obscure radio per- 
former, but U. S. Senator Robert Ferdi- 
uand Wagner, good friend of Publisher 
Hearst and a onetime supreme court jus- 
tice in New York State. Prosecutor was 
Ferdinand Pecora, onetime chief assistant 
district attorney in Manhattan, a name 
well known to readers of Manhattan crime 
news. Chief counsel for defense was 
George Gordon Battle, noted Manhattan 
lawyer, attorney for the New York Stock 
Exchange. Other parts were taken by pro- 
fessionals, notably including Rosamond 
(The Miracle) Pinchot Gaston, socialite 
niece of Pennsylvania’s Governor-elect 
Gifford Pinchot, in the role of the accused, 
lovely “Vivienne Ware.” For promotion 
purposes the case was submitted to a jury, 
the mystery left unsolved. The jurors, of 
course, were the radio public. Money 
prizes were offered by the American for 
the best-reasoned “verdicts” on either side. 

Suggestion for “The Trial of Vivienne 
Ware,” which was promptly adopted for 
other Hearstpapers, came from the Ameri- 
can’s busy, owlish Editor Edmond D. 
(“Cobbie”) Coblentz, longtime publisher 
of the San Francisco Examiner. He 
plucked the idea from a small news item 
from Copenhagen telling of the broadcast 
of a murder trial there. Writer Kenneth 
Ellis of the American’s radio-news staff 
wrote the scenario, packed into it the stuff 
of which city editors’ dreams are made: 
the knife thrown at Dancer Dolores Di- 
vine as she walks to the witness chair; 
the disappearance of the “mystery gun” 
from counsel’s table while the courtroom 
lights are switched off (each incident oc- 
curring just at the close of a day’s session, 
of course). To make it suitable for broad- 
cast the script was revised by N. B. C.’s 
continuity writer Finis Farr. 

Courtroom realism was heightened oc- 
casionally when Prosecutor Pecora or At- 
torney Battle, falling into familiar char- 
acter, would improvise upon his lines 
with angry “objections” or barbed 
“asides.” 
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Welfenschatz 


New Yorkers who had $1 and the in- 
clination were given opportunity last week 
to inspect 82 objects that made up the 
greatest collection of medieval art ever 
to come to the U. S.—one of the greatest 
in the world—the Welfenschatz or Guelph 
Treasure. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines are names 
familiar to historians, confusing to the 
laity. Guelph comes from hwelp or whelp, 
meaning a wolf’s pup, and Ghibelline is 
an Italian attempt to pronounce the name 
of the counts of Waiblingen. 

Both families emerged from the prime- 
val sludge in what is now Bavaria and 
Wiirttemberg, first attracted attention 
about the gth Century as merchants, 
bankers, -warriors, finally ruling princes, 
but always as rivals. The later Guelphs 
were backers, supporters of the Papacy. 
The Ghibellines backed the Holy Roman 
Empire. In time the names were applied 
indiscriminately to adherents of either 
Papal or Imperial parties.* 

Founder of the present collection was 
the Guelph Duke Henry the Lion, who 
died in 1195, left his son Otto IV the 
collection of gold and jewel-studded relics 
which grateful Eastern emperors had given 
him in Constantinople. Otto IV donated 
the treasure, adding more himself, to the 
Cathedral of St. Blasius which Henry the 
Lion had built in the city of Brunswick. 
Other Guelphs did likewise, bought saints’ 
bones, holy skulls, jeweled monstrances, 
candelabra, etc. etc. After 300 years of 
this the Guelphs felt that they had col- 
lected enough. Ten years before America 
was discovered they made an inventory 
which might well serve as a catalog of the 
exhibition shown in New York last week. 
Until ten months ago the entire Welfen- 
schats remained in Guelph hands, prop- 
erty of the Dukes of Brunswick, Guelph 
descendants. 

Last of the reigning Dukes of Bruns- 
wick is H. R. H. Ernest August Christian 
George, Duke of Brunswick and Lune- 
bourg, Prince Royal of Great Britain 
and Ireland, who married the Kaiser’s 
daughter Victoria Louise in Berlin in 1913. 
He was forced to abdicate from the Duchy 
of Brunswick in 1918, has long been 
reputed one of the richest men in Ger- 
many, still maintains a sort of royal court 
in the Austrian province of Styria. 
Maintaining a private court runs into big 
money. Last year H. ex-R. H. announced 
that the Guelph treasure was for sale. 
The city of Hanover attempted to buy it, 
was unable to raise the money. The Duke 
of Brunswick, descendant of the Popes’ 
most zealous defenders, sold the treasure 
to a group of three dealers: Z. M. Hacken- 
bruch and J. Rosenbaum of Frankfort; 
Julius Goldschmidt of New York, for ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. 

Messrs. Hackenbruch, Rosenbaum & 
Goldschmidt immediately put the Welfen- 
schatz on public exhibition, first in Frank- 
fort, later in Berlin. Seldom in the past 
Soo years have people been permitted to 





*Just to make Guelph-Ghibelline history more 
complicated, though the Guelphs were defenders 
of the Papacy, Ghibellines of the Empire, Guelph 
Otto IV was elected Holy Roman Emperor. 





see it. Railways ran excursions from all 
over Germany, from France, Hungary, 
Poland. Day after day the museums were 
crowded with throngs of the artistic, 
anxious to admire the work of Roman- 
esque and Gothic goldsmiths, of the pious, 
eager to venerate the skeleton arms of 
St. Lawrence and St. Sigismund, the skull 
of St. Blasius, the finger of John the 
Baptist and other anatomical remains. 

To New York last week went the lot 
of them, where Messrs. Hackenbruch, 
Rosenbaum & Goldschmidt hope to recoup 
their five millions. As a starter they sold 
six pieces to the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, invited Cleveland’s museum director 
plump, polite little William M. Milliken, 
to lecture on the exhibit’s opening day as 
chief customer. 

Apart from its great intrinsic value the 
Guelph treasure fills a great gap in the 
history of art as shown in U. S. museums. 
Wise purchases and liberal gifts have made 








“SPEAKING OF PROHIBITION” 


The Academy: “Exceedingly facetious.” 


the U. S. comparatively rich in Egyptian, 
Classical, Gothic, Renaissance and Mod- 
ern. Of that whole period from the 4th to 
the 13th Century referred to by Victorian 
professors as the dark ages, U. S. col- 
lections have scarcely anything but a few 
fragments of Romanesque sculpture, an 
occasional porphyry column or bit of 
mosaic. This period is completely covered 
by the Welfenschatz. Earliest of the pieces 
is an 8th Century enamel plaque bearing 
a pop-eyed head of Christ. Latest is a 
silver relic cross made in 1483. Most im- 
portant artistically is a casket reliquary 
in the form of a Byzantine church of gold, 
walrus ivory and brilliant enamel which 
once held the dried skull of St. Gregory. 

Proceeds of last week’s exhibit will go 
to a non-sectarian organization known as 
Big Sisters. Present on the opening day 
in their shiniest toppers and most brilliant 
jewels were such latter-day Guelphs & 
Ghibellines as Otto Hermann Kahn, John 
Hays Hammond, Philip Lehman, Jules 
Semon Bache, Alexander Hamilton Rice, 
Miss Lizzie Bliss, Lady Mendl, Leonard 
C. Hanna Jr. 





-Adams, some prints by Albert Sterner, 























































































Peter Arno of the 1890’s 

The National Academy of Design, U. S. 
Art’s most venerable institution, last week 
opened the chaste doors of its annual 
exhibition just after the Academy’s presi- 
dent, white-haired Architect Cass Gilbert 
(Woolworth Building) had faced a radio 
microphone and announced: 

“This is the finest exhibition of Ameri- 
can pictures, sculpture and etchings that 
has ever been held in New York, taken all 
in all. 

“, « The day of the long-haired artist 
is gone. The present day artist is likely 
to be a well-dressed, well-set-up man in a 
tweed suit with well polished shoes and a 
smart tie, moving with quick athletic step 
. . . looking more like a man of affairs 
than a dreamy esthete. . . . The Academy 
now needs ample gallery space, so that 
every good picture can be hung and every 
good piece of sculpture can be placed.” 

For the first time in 105 years, this 
year’s show was limited to work by mem- 
bers and associate members of the Acad- 
emy. Nobody objected. Critics looked at 





Charles Dana Gibson 


391 works of art, all by Academicians, 
found praiseworthy a canvas by Wayman 


John Taylor Arms, Gifford Beal, and a 
sculpture of bantam cocks by Mahonri 


Mackintosh Young. 


Most newsworthy exhibit was a huge 
canvas that never got into the exhibition 
proper at all, was hung apologetically in 
the lobby. It was a picture of four bleary- 
eyed topers in a club smoking room, 
entitled “Speaking of Prohibition.” It was 
painted by that famed oldtimer, Charles 
Dana Gibson. 


Explained a member of the hanging 
committee: 

“Tt is artistic but exceedingly facetious. 
It is in a comic vein not exactly in keeping 
with the exhibition as a whole.” 

Academicians need not have been sur- 
prised at a controversial picture from 
Charles Dana Gibson. Now bald and 63, 
he was the Peter Arno of the 1890’s. From 
his nervous, scratchy pen sprang that 
sensational figure, the Gibson Girl. a 
majestic creature with an imposing pom- 
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padour, large bust and perfect Grecian 
profile. Women 35 years ago who did not 
look like Gibson Girls attempted to do so, 
just as their mothers had imitated the 
swanlike ladies of Punch’s Illustrator 
John Leech, as their daughters ape the 
rowdy sirens of Peter Arno. 

A far gentler satirist than Leech or 
Arno, Artist Gibson seldom made fun of 
the Gibson Girl herself. Occasionally in 
the drawings which made Life the most 
popular humorous weekly in the country 
and brought Artist Gibson enough money 
to buy the magazine from its former 
owners, the Gibson Girl would exhibit 
fear of mice, embarrassment at the short- 
ness of her bathing skirt, or a tendency 
to buy extravagant dresses. But for the 





ArTIsT GIBSON 


He never guyed his Girl. 


most part the Gibson Girl remained the 
goddess of a sentimental generation, ad- 
mirable always. It was through the strange 
minor characters that surrounded her that 
Artist Gibson was “exceedingly facetious.” 
The Gibson Girl had a formidable mother 
who was’ forever trying to marry her to 
titled foreigners with beards and ribbons 
across their shirtfronts (the marriage of 
Consuelo Vanderbilt to the Duke of Marl- 
borough was a sensation of the decade). 
She had a wizened little father by the 
name of Mr. Pipp, who became Artist 
Gibson’s most successful character. She 
had a number of suitors who were either 
too fat or too thin, wore reefers with 
enormous pearl buttons, and killed chin- 
bearded farmers’ chickens by driving their 
Stevens-Duryeas recklessly on country 
roads. 

The four guzzlers in “Speaking of Pro- 
hibition” were exactly in this mood of 
gentle satire. Actually, Prohibition is a 
subject on which Artist Gibson feels most 
strongly (witness Life’s altruistic crusade 
last spring). But these four quaffers were 
not drunk, just pleasantly “fried.” Their 
faces could be found in any Gibson album 
of 30 years ago. Observers found a curious 
old-fashioned touch in the fact that one 
of them, looking like a younger Mr. Pipp, 
was apparently imbibing hot scotch with 
lemon, a British beverage almost unknown 
to the Prohibition generation. 


ed 2 OO ee 





Married. Margot Einstein, 21, sculp- 
tress daughter of Professor Albert 
Einstein, physicist; and Dr. Dimitri 
Marianov, Russian scientist-writer who 
with Fraiilein Einstein lately accompanied 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore on a tour of 
Soviet Russia’s schools; in a Berlin regis- 
try office (see p. 63). 


e a 


Married. Will H. Hays, president of 
Motion Picture Producers & Distributors 
of America, Inc., onetime (1921-22) 
Postmaster General; and Mrs. Jessie Her- 
ron Stutesman, relict of the late James 
Flynn Stutesman, onetime U. S. Minister 
to Bolivia. 

Married. James Vail Converse, Man- 
hattan banker; and Ruth Morgan, show- 
girl (Smiles), his fourth wife (Mrs. 
Elizabeth Walter Converse, his third, was 
killed in an automobile accident at Falls 
Church, Va., last month); at Fairmont, 
W. Va. 
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Elected. Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, 
second son of John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr.; to be a director of Williamsburg 
Holding Corp., which is restoring Wil- 
liamsburg, colonial capital of Virginia 
(Time, June 25, 1928). 


? — 


Birthday. Col. Edwin A. Parrott. Age: 
100. Date: Nov. 30. Celebration: a party 
at his Princeton, N. J. home, to which 
came his brother H. Eugene Parrott, 92, 
his son Thomas Marc Parrott, 63, pro- 
fessor of English at Princeton University. 
Colonel Parrott chanced to be in the 
Governor of Ohio’s office when President 
Lincoln called for volunteers, believes he 
was the first man to enlist. He became 
Colonel of the 1st Ohio Infantry, won 
medals, was later made provost of Ohio. 
From 1866-67 he was Speaker of Ohio’s 
Lower House. He went to Ohio Wesleyan, 
is its oldest living alumnus. 


———_©—— 


Died. Gustave Maurice Braune, 58, 
dean (since 1922) of the School of En- 
gineering of the University of North 
Carolina, onetime bridge designer for New 
York State barge canal, onetime director 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers; of pneumonia; in Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

oe 

Died. Edward Henry Cunningham, 61, 
of Cresco, Iowa, vice governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board; of heart disease; 
in Washington, D. C. 





-O—_—_— 


Died. Most Rev. Austin Dowling, 62, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, head of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, onetime treasurer, chairman 
of the education department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; of 
heart disease; in St. Paul, Minn. 


an 


Died. U.S. Representative John Fran- 
cis Quayle, 63, Democrat, of the 7th New 
York Congressional District; of heart 





failure resulting from pneumonia and 
nephritis; in Brooklyn (see p. 18). 








© 
Died. Right Rev. Sheldon Munson 
Griswold, 69, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Chicago; of a heart and liver 

ailment; in Evanston, Ill. 
—® 


Died. Edward Cornelius Goodwin, 75, 
librarian since 1904 of the U. S. Senate, 
employe of the Senate since 1887 (sec- 
retary to the late Senator Hiscock of New 
York, then to the late Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts, clerk of the Judiciary and 
Commerce Committees); of a paralytic 
stroke; in Washington, D. C. 





ae es 
Died. Captain Otto Sverdrup, 76, Arctic 
explorer; in Oslo, Norway. He com- 


manded the Fram, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s 
ship, on polar voyages in 1893; he and 
Dr. Nansen were the first white men to 
cross Greenland; in 1928 he served as ex- 
pert adviser to rescuers of General Um- 
berto Nobile’s Jtalia expedition and 
searchers for his friend Roald Amundsen, 
lost off Tromso while attempting to rescue 
General Nobile. 


—— 


Died. George Wigglesworth, 77, of 
Boston and Milton, Mass., philanthropist, 
father of U. S. Representative Richard 
Bowditch Wigglesworth of the 14th 
Massachusetts District, onetime president 
of the Harvard Board of Overseers, some- 
time president, vice president, director of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, board 
president of Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital; in Bermuda. 

——> 

Died. Dr. Ernst Fuchs, 78, world dean 
of ophthalmologists, pioneer in work for 
prevention of blindness, author of many 
anatomical descriptions of the eye, in- 
ventor of instruments for eye surgery; at 
Vienna; of angina pectoris. 

— soon 

Died. Charles William Buck, 81; one- 
time (1885-89) U. S. Minister to Peru; 
in Louisville, Ky. 








o— 


Died. Mrs. Mary Harris (“Mother”) 
Jones, 100, Labor leader; in a farmhouse 
near Silver Springs, Md. Born in Cork, 
Ireland, she grew up in Canada, went to 
Michigan to teach in a convent, then to 
teach in Memphis, Tenn., where she 
married George Jones, Union iron-molder. 
In 1867 her husband and four children 
died in a yellow fever epidemic. To Chi- 
cago she went, started a dress-making 
business which was destroyed by the fire 
of 1871. Joining the Knights of Labor, 
she began strike activities which lasted 
until 1922. In the South she battled 
against Child Labor conditions; through 
the East she led marching child workers 
(thus becoming known as “Mother” 
Jones). In West Virginia in 1915 she 
climbed a hill, seized a machine gun, told 
militia that 600 armed miners were hidden 
on the slopes. Later she said: ‘Not a 
thing on the hillside but, rabbits, but you 
had to fool such rascals somehow.” 
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W. L. Bomer, Export 
Manager, comes out 
for the tube! 





“By rights I ought to be in 
favor of the jar, for shaving 
creaminatubeisn'’tverypopu- 
lar in Exrope or in most of my 
territory. But I know that in 
America, where most of In- 
gram’s cool shaves are sold, 
a tube far outsells ajar. And 
even the famous Ingram jar 
won't stand up against the 
new blue and white tube!” 


At flares 


TIME 


Eleventh Hour Dope on the great 


$ 5,0 OO.00 Ingram Contest! 














“The jars have it!” says 
W.B. Johnson, Assist- 
ant Sales Manager. 





"It’s going to be afight to the 
finish. But make no mistake, 
the famous Ingram jar will 
come out on top! A million 
shaving men already like that 
jar, and they recognize it has 
advantages no tube can du- 
blicatel! An Ingram shave 
may be fine and coo! in any 
pbackage—but most men will 
stick by the original blue jar.” 


WB irkaceo 


The Big fight is coming to a finish 


HE twelfth and final month 

of Ingram’s $5,000.00 
contest is under way! Both 
Ingram jar and Ingram tube 
have staged a great fight. Many men pre- 
fer a tube but thousands swear by the jar. 
Both contain the same cool cream—both 
give you a shave that’s cool... Cool... 
CO ««+ORLt 

Which will be the winner? Mr. John- 
son is sure the jar will win. Mr. Bomer 
backs the tube. What do you think? You 
have 328 chances to win a prize! Here’s 
the proposition: 

Shortly before January 1st, Ingram’s 
was placed on the market in the new tube. 
Of course it’s still sold in the blue jar as 
well. Five years ago, that jar first intro- 
duced Ingram’s—the pioneer cool shave. 
Since then, it has become one of the 
largest-selling of all shaving creams! 


Here are Ingram’s sales for the last 
four years: 


RP kewdosbWnbsssnndes - 751,392 Jars 
‘+ EMOPELEE ER CSTE EET 1,148,628 Jars 
 hince hob oe ck oud oe bare 1,560,828 Jars 
DO as vies orks eat e'n'8 é% 1,992,998 Jars 


The jar, we know, had a lot to do with 
Ingram’s quick growth in sales. But the 
most important reason for In- 
gram’s success is that it was the 
first and best of all cool shaving 


creams! da 


Consider the relative advan- i 

tages of the tube and jar. Then ¢ 
write, i2 75 words or less, how 
you think the new tube will “go 


over” — how it will sell in com- 


C 
S 


Both going strong! 


parison with the famous eld jar and what 
effect it will have on the established sales 
of the jar. Predict, if you like, just how 
many tubes will be sold. Neatness, brevity 
and logic of reasoning, not your predic- 
tion, will be the factors that count in 
awarding the prizes. 


To the 328 contestants who submit 
the best opinions, we'll give $5,000.00 
in cash prizes as follows: 


First prize . . . . °°. . $1,000.00 
Second prize . . . . . . $500.00 
Third prize. . . . . . - $250.00 
Next 325 prizes . . . each $10.00 


Ingram’s velvet-smooth lather brings a 
new, cool, stingless delight to the faces of 
all men. Its three special cooling and 
soothing ingredients tighten and tone the 
skin while you shave. You can get either 
the tube or jar from your druggist. Or 
we'll send you 10 COOL Ingram shaves 
free on receipt of the coupon. But 
whether you use Ingram’s or not—enter 


the contest today! 


CONDITIONS OF THE 
CONTEST 


1, Contest closes at midnight, De- 

cember 3lst, 1930, Entries postmarked 
later will not be considered. To insure absolute 
fairness, we have engaged Liberty Magazine to act 
as the judges. Their decisions will be final. Names 
of winners will be published as early as possible 
in 1931. 


2. Contest is free and open to any person except 
employees of Bristol-Myers Co. (the makers of 
Ingram’s) and Liberty Magazine, and their relatives. 
You need not buy nor subscribe to this or any other 
magazine, nor buy or use Ingram’s Shaving Cream, 


to compete. 


3. You may submit as many opinions as you wish 
during the period of the contest, but none must ex- 
ceed 75 words in length. Submit each opinion ona 
*separate single sheet of paper, legibly written or typed 
on one side only, your name and address at top. 


4. If two or more contestants submit opinions of 
equal merit, the full amount of the prize will be 
awarded to each. 


5. Address Contest entries to Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream, Box 586, General Post Office, New York, 
N. Y. Contestants agree that entries become the 
property of Bristol-Myers Co. and may be used by 
them, in whole or in part, for advertising or other 
purposes. Entries cannot be returned, nor can 
Bristol-Myers Co. or the judges engage in corre- 
spondence about the contest. | 


7 7 7 


Clip Coupon for 10 COOL SHAVES 





INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 
Box 586, General Post Office 





Street 





City. ; State. vores 


(Coupon has nothing to do with contest. Use only if 


New York, N. Y. 
9 ~ I'd like to try 10 cool Ingram shaves 
INGRAM’S °§ =" 
y,? 
wT 


Shaving Cream 





you want free sample.) 
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Gastrogen 


quickly conquers 


Indigestion 


HEN heavy, dull discomfort seizes you 

after eating, take 2 or 3 Gastrogen Tab- 
lets. Acidity and heartburn will vanish, for 
Gastrogen checks indigestion instantly. 

And you get this relief without embarrass- 
ment from hiccups and gas, which so often 
follow the use of soda bicarbonate. For, unlike 
soda, Gastrogen contains only insoluble ant- 
acids. It doesn’t alkalize the stomach—doesn’t 
disturb normal digestion. 

Get Gastrogen at your druggist’s. It’s harm- 
less, effective and delightful in taste. Tins of 
15 tablets for 20¢ or 60 in a bottle for 60¢. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


1. Pour a little vinegar into each of two 
tumblers. (The vinegar corresponds to 
the acid in your stomach.) 


| 3. Into the oth- 
‘S| er drop a tea- 
SI spoonfulofsoda 
My) bicarbonate. 


2. Into one }\ 
tumbler drop 3 
or 4 Gastrogen }\ 
Tablets. 


Note the fizzing, the foaming and the seeth- 
ing in the tumbler with the soda. Note how 
little gas is released with Gastrogen—actually 
less than half as much, while neutralizing the 
same amount of acid. You see why soda 
disturbs and bloats the stomach—and why 
Gastrogen brings relief quietly without re- 
tarding or hampering normal digestion. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
Se SSR A AO SARE NNR 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-120 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory packet 
of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 








| money-maker. He 
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Paralysis Serum for All 


Two Manhattan scientists announced 
last week that they had developed a horse 
serum useful against infantile paralysis. 
Heretofore the best treatment for the 
disease has been “convalescent serum” 
taken from a person who has recently 
recovered from infantile paralysis. Con- 
valescent serum has been scarce and diffi- 
cult to get. Drs. Marcus Neustaedter, 
neurologist, and E. J. Banzhaff, serologist, 
have hit upon a procedure of producing 
the proper serum in a horse, the handy 
and prolific source of diphtheria antitoxin. 
This serum immunizes monkeys against 
the disease. It has even cured them when 
given quickly after they were infected. 


| In the U. S. and Europe some five dozen 


children, some of them in the early paras 


| lytic stages, have received treatment. All 
| recovered. Their recoveries warranted last 


week’s report: Infantile paralysis serum 
is now available in quantity. 


Immaculate 


When Paul, converted Jew, on Mars 
Hill, Athens, told assembled Jews, Epi- 
cureans, Stoics and rabble that “[God] 
. . . hath made of one blood all nations 
...” (Acts 18:26), some disbelieved. So 
did an unnamed Jew dying in London last 
week for lack of blood transfusion. Res- 
olutely he preferred to die rather than let 
Gentile blood, available on the spot, sully 
the blood of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. 


—_——6@— 


Breakfast Food Men 


Will Keith Kellogg, 70, head of the 
vast breakfast food concern at Battle 
Creek, Mich., last week again belied the 
general impression that he is a dour 
created the W. K. 
Kellogg Child Welfare Foundation, gave 
it $1,000,000 for immediate use, provided 
for a total of $50,000,000 if & when 
needed. 

Principal purposes of the Kellogg Foun- 
dation are to segregate physically and 
mentally impaired children, to remedy 
their shortcomings, to bring them to the 
highest possible point of efficiency by 
applying latest scientific and medical 
treatment. Among directors of the Foun- 
dation is Lewis J. Brown, president of 
Mr. Kellogg’s Kellogg Co. and a leader 
of the American Management Association. 
Foundation medical superintendent is Dr. 
James Stuart Pritchard, 48, Canadian- 
born lung specialist, long in charge of the 


| chest department of the Battle Creek 


Sanitarium which Businessman Will Keith 
Kellogg’s famed brother Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg operates. 

The Brothers Kellogg have long dis- 
agreed on the immediate use of wealth. 
Nearly 30 years ago John Harvey invented 
a pre-cooked breakfast food. The brothers 
manufactured it together. When its sales 
earned them big money, Dr. John Harvey 


| insisted on spending the money on socio- 


logical activities—child welfare, public 
health, race improvement. Will Keith 
insisted on letting the business amass a 
fortune before giving the money away. 
His viewpoint was that business should be 


the benefactor of society. His brother’s 
view was that business should be the 
servant of society. Their ultimate pur- 
pose was the same—giving away their 
fortunes. 

Impatient, Dr. John Harvey wanted to 
supervise his own benevolence. He sold 
his interest in the food concern to Will 
Keith for almost a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, and almost at once founded the Race 
Betterment Foundation (1906). A more 











International 
Witt KeitH KeEtiocc & FRIEND 


To repair children: $50,000,000. 


intimate good deed was his legal adoption 
of 14 orphans and his complete support 
of some two-score more. The profits of his 
profitable Battle Creek Sanitarium go to 
such works (Time, Jan. 18, 1926). 

Dr. John Harvey made himself more 
famed than his business (the Sanitarium) 
and his benefactions. Brother Will Keith 
made his business (Kellogg Co.) more 
famed than himself. The public knows 
practically nothing about him. Employes 
of the Kellogg Company have stern orders 
against exploiting him. Servants of the 
Kellogg Inn at Battle Creek, his legal 
residence, dare not talk. Dr. Carrie S. 
Staines Kellogg, 63, his second wife, who 
practices at Battle Creek, minds her own 
patients, not his business. Nor is there 
much small talk about him at Pomona, 
Calif., where he is breeding the largest 
registered herd of Arabian horses in the 
U. S. Hence his public reputation for 
dourness. 

With such deliberate avoidance of pub- 
licity he has produced a cascade of phi- 
lanthropies this year, which probably (it 
is impossible to calculate) surpasses the 
volume of Brother John Harvey’s. To 
Michigan State College of Agriculture & 
Applied Science he gave his experimental 
farm near Gull Lake, Mich., and his wild 
life sanctuary at Wintergreen Lake, Mich. 
He endowed both for 999 years. 

He bought a farm on a lake not far from 
Battle Creek to make a summer home for 
underprivileged children. For the same 
sort of children he is helping Battle Creek 
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Westinghouse 
JO ratatitetateye| 
Appliar Apparat 


: Wiring :¢ 


The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 


TIME 


THIS NEW FREEDOM 


. . « électricity’s gift to women 


In modern homes, hours of freedom have replaced long 
hours of back-breaking toil. For a few pennies a day —less 
than you would drop in a beggar’s cup—electricity fur- 
nishes a host of eager, tireless servants to do the sweeping, 
the cleaning and the cooking . . . to wash and iron the 
clothes .. . to preserve foods . . . and to bring the world’s 
best entertainment to your fireside. The emancipation of 
the modern woman owes much to the increased leisure 
created by the delegation of household tasks to electricity. 

Not only by creating efficient apparatus, but by develop- 
ing automatic features that remove the responsibility along 
with the labor, Westinghouse is the constant ally of the 
modern housewife. 


TUNE IN 


The Westinghouse Pion- 

’ “Home-maker’s Pro- 
gram’’ features Miss 
Katharine Fisher, Director 
of Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Tune in Decem- 
ber 16th over KDKA, 
WBZ, WBZA and the 
coast-to-coast N.B.C, net- 
work of 36 stations. 10 
P. M. Eastern Standard 
Time. 
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WEST INDIES... TWO HOLIDAY CRUISES 
Franconia «16 Days - Dec. 20 to Jan. 5- $207.50 up 
Christmas in Kingston, New Year's Eve 
in Havana. . . also visiting Port-au-Prince, 
Colon and Nassau. 
Carinthia * 8 Days = Dec. 26 to Jan. 4 - $140 up 

o Nassau and Havana... New Year's 
Eve in Cuba's gay capital. 

THE POST-HOLIDAYS CRUISE 


Carinthia - 16 Days - $207.50 up - From Boston 
Jan. 9 to Jan. 27 * FromNewYork Jan.10to Jan. 26 


To Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Colon, 
Havana and Nassau. 


THE MID-WINTER CRUISE 
Caledonia -18 Days - Jan. 24 to Feb. 11-$197.50 up 


Down to Bermuda, Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Havana and Nassau. 
4 other cruises varying in duration, from 
12 to 18 days... with sailings from 
Feb. 14 to April 16. Rates from $111 
up, with shore excursions $126 up, 
according to steamer and length of cruise. 


LLM \ \\\) RPO 
Y] F 4 


EGY PTandthe MEDITERRANEAN 
Aboardthe great Cunarder Mauretania... 
From N. Y. Feb. 21... returning via 
Southampton. Rates: N. Y. to Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Tangier, Algiers, Villefranche, 
Naples $275 up. N. Y. to Athens, Haifa, 
Alexandria $395 up. N.Y. to N.Y. $640 


up. Second Cabin passage at low rates. 


HAVANA SERVICE 
The “Caronia" and “Carmania", big ships 
exceeding by thousands of tons any other 
steamer in Havana Service, sail every 
Wed. and Sat. N. Y. to Havana... 
First Class: $90 up. Round trip $1 40 up. 


Special 9 Day Cruise in the Carmania 
to Nassau and Havana Jan. 10. $140 up- 


Carry your funds in Cunard Traveller's Cheques 


Send for descriptive literature to your 
local agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 


TIME 


build a $500,000 Ann J. Kellogg school | 


(Ann Jeanette Kellogg was his mother). 

Early in October before President Hoover 
| roused the country for unemployment 
| help, he put his Battle Creek factory on a 
| five-day-a-week basis to employ 300 more 
men. The factory has been running 24 
hours a day, in three eight-hour shifts, for 
2,500 employes. Last fortnight he altered 
his factory schedule again. To hire still 
more men, he now runs four six-hour shifts 
daily. He also increased wages to give 
every employee at least $4 a workday. 

A quirk in the culture of the Kellogg 
family is this: Both brothers have created 
long-enduring benefactions; yet when they 
were young children their parents did not 
want them to go to school. The parents 
believed schooling was unnecessary be- 


| cause they were morally sure the world 


then (about 65 years ago) was going to end. 


Disease Numbers 


Mankind is subject to 20,000-odd dis- | 
Remembering and keeping straight | 


: Scientists Agree 
National Conference on Nomenclature of | 
Disease met in Manhattan and considered | 


a numerical system to make it easier for | 


eases. 
the names of 20,000-odd diseases keeps 
the medical profession busy. Last week a 


one doctor to know exactly what another 
is talking about. Current naming systems 





are confusing because one system calls an | 


ailment after its discoverer, as Pott’s 
Disease; another system calls the same 
disease according to the causative agent 
and the part affected, as tuberculosis of 
the spine; a third according to the patho- 
logical findings and the part affected, as 
vertebral caries. They all mean the same. 

The proposed system numbers the 


| anatomical site of the disease, and the 
| cause thereof. Identified first is the body 


part, then the cause. If the cause is 
unknown, the effect of the disease is 
noted. Thus: the digestive tract is num- 
bered 6, the stomach (a subdivision of 
the digestive tract) 64; 2 is a disease due 
to intoxicants, 3 identifies alcohol as the 
intoxicant. Hence 64-23 precisely de- 
scribes digestive tract-stomach-poisoning 
by alcohol, or what is otherwise called 
alcoholic gastritis. 

The numbering system will not go into 
effect for a year or more. Last week the 
Conference turned its recommendations 
over to medical specialists, who will codify 
every disease within their knowledge. 
When they have cataloged, renamed and 
numbered all, certain hospitals will prac- 
tice with the new nomenclature. Chronic 
invalids could look forward to entertain- 
ing themselves with the numerological 
rigmarole of their numerous ailments; to 
swapping anecdotes or “stumping” each 
other on 64-309 (penetrating wound of the 
stomach) or 612-13 (fungus-ringworm- 
disease of the tongue). 


A 


Tolstoian Suicide 


To the earthy, uncomprehending Breton 
peasants of La Motte, France, Dr. Pierte 
| Etienne Meral, Russian-born, onetime 
personal physician to King Menelek II of 
Abyssinia, announced that he intended to 
commit suicide. A melancholy Tolstoian 
who could not conscientiously use vio- 
lence on himself, he decided to starve him- 
self to death. Last week, after 60 days of 
| debilitating hunger, he succeeded. 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 
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VALET 
IS A BETTER BLADE 


ETALLURGISTS and dermatologists 

—authorities whose opinions are 
eagerly sought and highly valued— 
outspokenly praise the superiority of the 
new Valet blade. 


Steel experts say the new Valet is a triumph 
of modern metallurgical skill—and an 
outstanding example of fine precision 
workmanship. 


Skin specialists who have conducted 
comparative clinical shaving tests have 
proved that this blade is easier on the face 
—a valuable aid in the prevention, relief 
and correction of serious skin disorders 
commonly caused or aggravated by harsh 
and incorrect shaving. 

The Valet AutoStrop Razor holds this 
super-keen blade at the friendliest shaving 
angle. You clean and strop the blade 
in split-second time—without removing 
it from the razor. 

Give it a thorough trial and you'll agree 
with steel experts and skin specialists that 
this is the ideal shaving combination. 


Get your new Valet blades today with a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor—and make the test 
for yourself. Enjoy the luxury of easier, 
quicker, smoother shaving. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 


AlsoToronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 


The new blade can be identified by the word 
“Valet” cut through the steel 


The New VALET 
Auto-Strop BLADE 
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aye ARC WELDING 


... I give 
Greater Value’ 


F you would offer greater 

value in your metal products 

. . . then build them by arc 

welding. With this modern fab- 

ticating process you can endow 

your products to the fullest extent with the strength 

and rigidity of rolled steel. The rated capacity of 

your products can often be increased with a reduc- 
tion in size and weight. 


Members of rolled steel plate or shapes, correct in 
size and weight for the strength required, can be 
placed where they will serve most advantageously. 
The electric arc fuses member directly into member 
to give the entire product the advantages of one- 
piece construction. 


Profits do not suffer, for with arc welding production 
operations are minimized. Manufacturing is acceler- 
ated. Inventory is reduced. The buyer's desire for 
greater value can be satisfied profitably by arc welding. 


If you would establish yourself as the first in your 
industry to offer greater value in your products, learn 
quickly of arc welding. The sponsors of arc welding 
will aid you. 

| am 


ARC WELDING 


my sponsors are 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Po. 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY 
North Bergen, N. J. 


' 4 , ao NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY 
‘ t : 3 oe Milwaukee, Wis. 


MY PLATFORM IS STEEL ~ MY CREED IS PROGRESS 


SORE ery 
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@ Next winter, basket-sled parties slide down 








Funchal’s mountain... Bedouin sheiks crowd 








Algerian cafes... pilgrims muse in the Garden of 








Gethsemane. For little more than $12 a day, you 








can make next winter your Mediterranean summer. 








Once you board the Empress of France, yacht-like 





giantess, your nerves ease, your sense of living returns 
with her New York-Paris service and cuisine... And 
remember, hers is the Mediterranean cruise with a “Sth 
Ace”... Canadian Pacific’s famous one management, 
ship and shore. You'll have nothing to do but enjoy! g 
Booklets, ship plans, from your own agent or any 
@ Canadian Pacific office in 35 cities of U.S. and Canada. 
AGS 


io ; * 







PALESTINE 
Gethsemane... 
Bethlehem . . 
Herod’s Wall. . . 
Dead Sea .... 
ALGIERS 
Moors... Bedouins 
SICILY 
Eyes ... shawls 

































NAPLES 
-». lava 


Tish... 






VENICE 
Songs ... mosaics 





DUBROVNIK 
Sashes...fortresses 
















MALTA 
Isle of knights . . . 


ATHENS 
Sunset, Parthenon 


















STAMBOUL 
Muezzins calling 








CAIRO 
Pyramids... Nile 


MONTE CARLO 
Tense tables .. 
















PARIS ... LONDON 
and many others 


As low as $900 
@ 
73 DAYS 
from NEW YORK 


next Feb 3. ——_ 
ihn iP 
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MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


anadian Paecifie 


@ LISTEN IN: Canadian Pacific Broadcasts... Sunday, 
4:15 EST: The Musical Cruisaders ... Wednesday, Midnight 
EST: Royal York Dance Orchestra...Programmes pro- 
duced in Canada. WJZ and associated NBC stations. 
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Expeditions 

While some explorers were just back 
with tales of their summer adventuring, 
others last week were planning or embark- 
ing on new expeditions. Some tales and 
plans: 

Antarctic Cruise. Five months ago, 
owners of the Stella Polaris, a sturdy 
6,000-ton steamer, announced in London 
that Lieut.-Commander J. R. Stenhouse 
would take a group of tourists to Ant- 
arctica. Last fortnight, a pleasant-faced 
woman engaged passage for the cruise. 
She was Emily Dorman Lady Shackleton, 








aT 





















Lapy SHACKLETON 
She will sail to see her rival. 


the lady whom the late gallant Sir Ernest 
Shackleton left behind him for the third 
and last time, when he embarked on the 
Antarctic trip that killed him nine years 
ago. She wanted to see the white frozen 
country where his body lies. But the 
Stella Polaris will not put in at South 
Georgia where he is buried beneath a cairn 
of cold stones. 

Twenty-six years ago, Ernest Shackle- 
ton, 30 and Irish, was married in London 
to Miss Emily Mary Dorman. They had 
been engaged for five years. Ernest, who 
had always loved sea ways, and had come 
to know them through years in the mer- 
cantile marine service, had just returned 
from Antarctica with Scott Antarctic Ex- 
pedition of 1901. The couple went to 
live in Edinburgh, Scotland, where Mrs. 
Shackleton knew many important people. 
Among her friends was the Earl of Rose- 
bery, Queen Victoria’s famed Prime Min- 
ister (1894-95). Four years after the 
marriage, Explorer Shackleton turned 
again toward the South Pole. This time 
he was commanding officer. When he re- 
turned the next year after having been 
within 97 miles of the pole, England made 
a knight of him. Five years later, he set 
out again. Terrific ice packs wrecked his 
ship. He and his men camped on an ice 
floe for six months, were finally rescued 
by a Chilean trawler. In 1921, English 
bells were rung as Sir Ernest sailed away 
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MUCH AS 


Ir is the customary and seemingly 


prudent thing for business to seek to © 


“limit its losses’’ in times of depres- 
sion. 


But don’t forget that you can ‘‘sweat”’ 
the punch out of a business organiza- 
tion no less than out of a prizefighter. 


There might be neither point nor time- 
liness to this warning if at the moment 
all business in America were bad. 


But all business in America isn’t bad 
by a long shot—on the contrary a host 
of businesses today are driving ahead 
full tilt to record sales and profits! 


lr you are naive enough to think that 
Prosperity can be conjured back by 
political fiat, organized hoping, or Prov- 
idential grace—go ahead, have fun. 


In the meantime if you want your busi- 
ness to march abreast with that sound 
and successful fraternity mentioned 
above there are these simple things to 
be done: 


See to it that your goods honestly 


NoTHING COSTS SO 


FAILURE 


measure up to the times—in style, 
value, quality, utility. 

See to it that your sales energies are 
planned to do the job, not merely keep 
within the budget. 

See to it that your advertising is bull’s- 
eye in aim, sure-shot in appeal, siege- 
gun in amount. 


"The SATURDAY EVENING POST 
knows something about that prescrip- 
tion because it is taking it. 


And it is going steadily ahead in these 
times as for thirty years past, at its 
average rate of an additional hundred 
thousand readers every year. 


It offers alert American business a suc- 
cess-paved avenue to the minds and 
pocketbooks of the sanest, soundest, 
richest three million families in the 
world. 

You can’t buy its values elsewhere; if 
its cost as an indispensable part of any 


bigger - business - program right now 
should worry you, remember this: 


Nothing costs so much as failure! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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RIVERSIDE 
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vA 


1A. JUANA 
<> AGUA CALIENTE 


In Italy it's Lake Como 


In France it's the Riviera 
In Germany it's Baden-Baden 


..-but in all the world it’s the 


LAKE 
NORCONIAN 


CLUB 


...the all-in-one resort 


in the charm center of 


Seedheed ( Aiilnitte 
Sd 


In one country a famous spa;.in another a 
gem among lakes, and in yet another winter 
resorts of great renown. Too, there is one 
that boasts a marvelous golf course, and 
another where the cuisine of its most famous 
hostelry is little short of absolute perfection. 
Yet in all the world there is only one Lake 
Norconian Club . combining the finest 
elements of the Continental resorts, hotels, 
spas and recreational rendezvous with a 
scenic setting of its own so lovely as to 
enrapture the most travel-blasé guest. 

There are no membership fees, dues nor 
assessments. Operated upon the AMERICAN 
PLAN for discriminating persons. For reser- 
vations or information kindly address the 
Club at Norco, Riverside County, Calif. 


(Guests arriving in Southern California over the 
Santa Fe will be met at San Bernardino upon re- 
quest; via Union Pacific, at Riverside; via Southern 


Pacific, at Colton.) © 1930,L.N.c. 
o , LN 


FOR A DAY, A WEEK, A 
MONTH OR YEAR... YOU 
CANNOT FIND ELSEWHERE 


WHAT WE HAVE HERE! 


| Holdridge, 





TIME 


on another white voyage, his last. The 
following year on Jan. 5, he died of a, 
heart attack off South Georgia Island, 
2,800 mi. northeast of Explorer Byrd’s 
later Little America. When Lady Shackle- 
ton heard of his death, she insisted that his 
body be buried in the aw he loved 
to explore. 


New Islands. Soviet professors aboard 
the icebreaker Sedov discovered two new 
Arctic islands near the Taimyr Peninsula, 
Siberia. They named them Wise and 
Kameniev Islands after two expedition 
members. They suspected their finds were 
part of a large archipelago. Some of the 
party went ashore on Fridtjof Nansen 
Land for a cold year’s stay to operate the 
world’s most northerly radio station. 

New Tribe. On horseback, Desmond 
24, explorer for the Brooklyn 
Museum, rode for 30 days from the mouth 


of the Amazon River to Rio Brasco in the 


| jungle country of Brazil, 


| tive horse thief, 


close to the 
Venezulean border. With him went a na- 
the only guide brave 
enough to accompany him. In the heart of 


| the jungle he found the Pishauko tribe 


| known to white men by name only. 
| . 
nally a plains people, 


Origi- 
the Pishauko fled 


| into the jungle to escape becoming slaves 


| to Spanish conquerors. 
| ship before a symbol which looks like a 


| crucifix, 





The natives wor- 


chant services before hunting. 
Tribal medicine men prescribe self torture 
as a cure for disease, advise a poultice of 
live ants as a disease prevention. One chief 
gave Explorer Holdridge some vegetables 
from his garden. He explained that the 
vegetables were good because recently he 
had cast out all evil spells from his garden 
by killing his brother-in-law, a voodoo 
priest. Explorer Holdridge also saw a 
new mountain range, two uncharted rivers, 
a waterfall 260 ft. high. 

Lost Tribe. With much-publicized 
Capt. Robert Abram (‘‘Bob”’) Bartlett in 
command, the schooner Effie Morrisey 
picked her way carefully along the north- 


| eastern coast of Greenland between ice 


| floes as large 


as Manhattan Island. She 
carried Harry Whitney, Philadelphia finan- 


| cier-naturalist,* and Junius Bird, arche- 





ologist. Mr. Bird had gone on the cold 


| 15,000-mi. trip because he had a mystery 


he wanted to solve. In 1823, the British 
explorer, Capt. D. C. Clavering had 
visited a highly civilized Eskimo settle- 
ment along the eastern coast. Since 
Clavering, no explorer had been able to 
find the town again. Captain Bartlett 
landed his scientists near the reported 
location. Naturalist Whitney helped Arche- 
ologist Bird scout the country and they 
found half an answer to the 1too-year-old 
mystery: a group of deserted stone houses 
built into pits in the ground. In the 
houses were tools, trinkets and children’s 
toys. They also found many burial cairns. 
But nothing was discovered which re- 
vealed the reason for the colony’s disap- 
pearance. The oldest Eskimo living nearby 
could not remember having seen or heard 
of the lost tribe. Besides excavating, 
Archeologist Bird helped Naturalist Whit- 


| ney shoot walrus for the Academy of 
| Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
| two musk oxen for Robert Ruliph Morgan 


capture 


*Not to be confused with the late Henry 
Payne Whitney of Long Island and Manhattan, 
financier-sportsman (Time, Nov. 3). 
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TO THE LAND 


OF THE 


PALM AND SAHUARO 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


LIMITED 


Direct main line—quickest by 
hours—Chicago to America’s 
sunniest clime—eleven famous 
winter resorts. Sport-Paradise— 
golf, polo, bridle-paths in a patch- 
work of color—orange and olive 
groves; desert palms and Sahuaro 
cactus giants. Luxurioushotels— 
ranches. Mountains and dunes 
peopled by romance—cliff-dwell- 
ings, old Missions, Mexican 
adobes, Indian wickiups. 


Low altitude warm winter 
way to Los Angeles and 
San Diego 


Through Service—faster 
time—to Santa Barbara 


NO EXTRA FARE 


Individualized Service—The 
Favorite Train of Fastidious Trav- 
elers. Minimum daylight hours 
enroute. Rock Island-Southern 
Pacific Golden State Route is 
shortest and best to El Paso- 
Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, 
Agua Caliente, San Diego. 
Through service from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


Only two days Chicago to 
California— only three 
days Coast to Coast 


For further information, mail this coupon 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


1930 


GOLDEN STATE 


ROCK ISLAND 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 3 


711 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me literature checked below: 


Golden State Route Tucson iF 
Garden of Allah Chandler—Phoenix (3 


Guest-Ranches 


Agua Caliente 
Apache Trail San Diego 


Picture-land Southwest 


El Paso—Juarez ‘ 
® Carlsbad Caverns | Palm Springs 


Southern California 5 
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Krementz Cuff Links. Plain, engraved 
in enamels, or with colored stones. 
Also pod Links with art crystals, 
cut and painted in the form of dogs, 
horses, foxes, angler’s flies and figures 
of the golfer. In gift cases, $1.50 to $5. 












KREMENTZ 
“Self - Adjustable’ 
Watch Band 
Aclever little clasp which snaps into any link 
of the band gives youan exact fit, instantly. The 
Krementz Watch Band is automatically self-ad- 
justableto any size wrist. From $7.50 to$20.00. 


















KREMENTZ 
Correct Evening Jewelry 


Full Dress and Tuxedo Sets in handsome 
gift cases. From $7.50 to $35.00. 





(Qt you be there when he opens your gift? Dare you watch 


his face during that unguarded instant when he first sees 
what you have bought for him—that telltale moment when his 
expression shows what he rea/l/y thinks of your gift? 


Give him Krementz Jewelry and you will see his face light up with 
pleasure before his lips find words to express it—for a gift of Krementz 
Jewelry gladdens the heart of every man. 


Krementz Jewelry is handsome, mannish, smart, correct. It is so 


* unmistakably the masculine preference in jewelry that it is bought 


by millions of particular men every year for themselves! 


There are smart new Krementz Sets for full dress wear, and the 
correctly styled ensembles to be-worn with the Tuxedo. There are 
Krementz Soft Collar Holders and Tie Holders to keep “his” neckwear 
as ‘neat as a pin” and Krementz Cuff Links in a fascinating variety of 
smart colors and designs. And there are handsome Krementz Wrist 
Watch Bands which are “simply perfect” because so “perfectly simple”. 


Every man who gets a gift of Krementz Jewelry can be sure that it is 
faultlessly fashioned and correct for the occasion. And there is some- 
thing intimate and personal about fine jewelry which makes it as 
thrilling to give as to receive. 


The better stores everywhere carry Krementz Dress, Business and 
Sports Jewelry. May we send you our handsomely illustrated booklet 
which contains a Dress Chart, showing what is correct to wear for each and 
every occasion? KREMENTZ & CO., Makers of Fine Jewelry since 1866. 
Newark, N. J. New York Office: 286 Fifth Ave. —LACkawanna 3123. 


KREMENTZ 


GIFT JEWELRY FOR MEN 








Is He a Drawing 
Room Sphinx? 


WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAND 


Conversation is a lost art with many a 
successful business man, unless talk turns 
to business. No wonder many a wife 
becomes discontented, when she reflects 


that her successful husband is a complete 
failure socially. 


The remedy for this state of affairs is a 
winter cruise via Red Star or White Star 
Line. Sea travel gets a man’s mind com- 
pletely off his business concerns. If your 
husband is a drawing room sphinx, take 
him away from drudgery this winter. See 
him expand—develop—under the suasive 
influence of salt air, ocean sunlight, con- 
genial companions, new environment. 
And it’s wonderful for the woman over- 
burdened with social obligations and do- 
mestic affairs. 


MEDITERRANEAN —Holy Land, Egypt and 
other points of principal tourist interest. Britan- 
nic* (new), Jan. 8, 46 days, $750 (up), Ist Class. 
Homeric,* Jan. 24, 45-57 days, $850 (up), ist 
Class. $420 (up), Tourist 3rd Cabin. Rates in- 
clude shore program. 


WEST INDIES—12 to 19 days—Port au Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Vera Cruz, Havana, Nassau, 
Bermuda. Lapland and Britannic.* $123.50 
up). The only cruises to visit Mexico. 

* White Star Line with Thos. Cook & Son. 
WORLD CRUISE of the Belgenland — Still 
time to join this**Cruise of Cruises,” from New 
York, Dec. 15; San Diego, Dec. 31; Los Angeles, 
Jan. 2; San Francisco, Jan. 4. Red Star Line in 
cooperation with American Express Co. $1750 
up (133 days), including shore excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature and 
the booklet, “Watch Your Husband” 
to Desk I, I.M.M. Co, No. 1 
Broadway, New York. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
30 PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


TIME 


Carpenter, vice president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

“Talkie-talkie.” To find furnishings 
for the new African Hall soon to be 
opened at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Manhattan, Dr. Morton C. 
Kahn led an expedition into South Amer- 
ica. Almost 200 years ago, African slaves 
in Dutch Guiana revolted, went into the 
bush to establish an Africo-South Ameri- 
can civilization. Today the tribes live in 
thatched huts, cut designs into their flesh. 
Cowrie shells from the East Indies are 
used to adorn amulets as in Africa. The 
tribes speak “talkie-talkie,” a mixture of 
Dutch, English, Portuguese, French and 
African. The Boni tribe in French Guiana 
has fallen under the influence of mission- 
aries more than the Dutch tribes. Many 
of them wear trousers. Dr. Kahn brought 
back 300 specimens of wood-carving ‘for 
the African Hall. 

Tame and Yellow. Returning from 
his third season in the Orinoco Valley, Dr. 
Herbert Spencer Dickey, staff member 
of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, described 50 more pre- 
viously unexplored miles of the Orinoco 
River. He had stories to tell of unusually 
small ducks, jet black parrots, red morning 
glories as big as saucers. Dr. Dickey called 
upon the Guaharibos Indians who, some- 
one had told him, were white and mean. 
Instead he found them yellow and sweet- 
tempered. They wear no clothes, live in 
the Stone Age manner. Dr. Dickey had 
taken harmonicas with him for gifts, dis- 
covered they needed agricultural im- 
plements more. While the rest of the 
party went farther up the river, Mrs. 
Dickey, who accompanies her husband, 
stayed on shore with the Guaharibos. The 
tribe has an unusually high infant mortal- 
ity rate. Mrs. Dickey said the women 
wailed all night for their dear children, 
while the men slept. She liked the 
Guaharibos men, described them as sensi- 
tive, friendly. Said she: “I never saw 
finer instincts in any white men than in 
those savages.” 


Head-Hunters. Dr. Ralph Franklin 


_ Barton, school teacher, lived in the Phil- 


ippine Islands for eight years, had Ifugao 
head-hunters for neighbors. He watched 
carefully to see how they lived, wrote a 
book about them.* Only a few of the 
most accomplished warriors are allowed 
to go on a head-hunt. As soon as a lucky 
group is chosen, the rest of the tribe 
dances, prays to hundreds of gods to send 
them many heads. When the warriors 
arrive in enemy country they construct 
a small hut for ambush. The first victim 
to appear has a spear thrown at him. 
Ifugao etiquet demands that the one who 
throws the fatal spear gets the head. Other 
warriors are supposed to stand by and 
watch while the killer dances over the 
fallen body, slashes the neck with his long 
knife, wets his fingers in the spurting blood 
and tastes it. Actually head-hunters often 
become too enthusiastic, turn the cere- 
mony into a free-for-all. Head-taking, 
like scalping among American Indians, 
adds war-glory to the individual warrior. 
In addition, heads bring soul-stuff into the 
tribe, which benefits everyone by increas- 
ing crops, making women and cattle more 
prolific, driving away pestilence. 
*THE 

($5). 
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EVEN MEET YOU 
AT THE TRAIN 


M*: of our old friends com- 
ing to New York wire 
ahead to us and tell us which 
train they are taking. That gives 
us the pleasant opportunity of 
sending a porter who knows them 
to greet them at the train. 

Our porters are remarkably 
helpful individuals—at trainside, 
ships’ piers, or even at the Cus- 
toms lines. Often they can lay 
their hands on that precious 
‘lower’ that you always want at 
the last minute. 

Our friends like our location in 
the center of the city, our meals, 
our rooms, and our service. But 
they appreciate most of all the 
little extra things we try to do to 
make them feel at home and 


comfortable. 

Won’t you give us the oppor- 
tunity of numbering you among 
our friends next time you visit 


New York? 


The ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 
Epwarp Curnton Focc, Managing Director 
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theta RISTMAS 
P'NDID? 


Here is an unusual incident. And it is true. 

7 It was after dinner. We were remi- 
niscing. The host suddenly pulled out his 

watch, glanced at it and went to the telephone in 
the hall. His wife set down her coffee cup and 
confidentially leaned closer to one of the guests. 
“Did you see that lovely old Hamilton of John’s?” 


TIME 


she whispered. “Don’t tell him, please, but we're 
going to give him a new Hamilton this Christmas.” 
“A great idea! How long has John had it?” 
“His father gave it to him in 1915. He'll always 


“remember that date exactly. You somehow do— 


when it comes to things like that.” 


4 4 4 


Today's Hamiltons are more modern, of céurse, and 
more gracious than the Hamiltons of yesteryear. 
Styles change, and so do people's tastes. But 
Hamiltons have the same uncanny accuracy they 
have always had. 

If someone in your family hasn't a fine watch, we 
invite you—we urge you—to give him (or her) one 
of these new Hamiltons, so that Father or Son or 
Daughter will have an accurate, beautiful watch to 
treasure for years ahead—a watch so lovely, so pre- 
cious, they'll all always remember Christmas, 1930. 

Let us send you “The Timekeeper,” an illustrated 
booklet showing all the handsome new gift Hamiltons. 
Address the Hamilton Watch Company, American 
manufacturers of high-grade watches, gor Columbia 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


MARSHALL, 14k natural or white gold, $75. PERRY, 14k filled 
gold, natural or white, $55, raised gold figure dial, $63. Your 
jeweler has other lovely Hamilton Watches from $48 to $685. 


HAMILTON 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


Left to Right-PALISADE, 14k filled natural or white gold, with 
filled gold band attached, $65. MONTOUR, 14k white gold, 
with black cord bracelet and white gold bracelet attachments, $75. 


in on the Hamilton Watchman, Thursday, 8:45 P.M. (E.S.T.) over 20 stations of the Columbia Chain 











Picturesque Mission in Sunny California 


“First Call to Dinner” on the 


Los Angeles 


LIMITED 


. . is something to 
A — | look forward to. It’s 
| Sa the prelude to a 
fz e ~o symphony of fine 
ood . .. which is 
only one part of the 
unique service, the ultra-modern 
comfort of this fine train. Obser- 
vation club car, bath, barber, 
maid, manicure and valet serv- 
ice—no extra fare. 


UNI 
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xt 
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Only Union Pacific 
Offers You Such Service 
Largest fleet of daily trains 
to California, led by the Los 
Angeles Limited and the famous 
Overland Limited. Observation 
and dining cars on all trains. 
Smoothest roadbed on earth. 
Convenient service from Chi- 
cago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Frequent and convenient sail- 
ings from Pacific Coast ports 
to Hawaii and the Orient. 


UNION PACIFIC 


C. J. Collins, General Pass’r Agent 1 


Dept. 160, Union Pacific System ; 
Omaha, Nebr. : 
Please send me complete informa- | 
tion and booklets about._________- ; 
poems 2 on Sr A Gee eee 
OS no es ae : 
Debio. Js aes ts Le a : 
teres PM ins. oes ' 

' 
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Fewer Instruments 


Foes of mechanized music had cause 
for fresh mourning last week. Statistics 
published by the Census Bureau showed 
that U. S. manufacture of musical instru- 
ments has fallen off 38.9% since 1927. 
What was a $99,000,000 industry three 
years ago is now a $60,000,000 industry 
(figures based on f.o.b. factory prices). 
Apparent cause: radio. ‘ 

Only $38,000,000 worth of pianos were 
sold in the U. S. in 1929 compared to 
$67,000,000 worth in 1927. The piano 
business decreased 34.7% in the number 
of establishments; wages fell off 39.5% 
and the total value of products declined 
42.4%. Another blue note was sounded in 
the organ business, the number and total 
value of whose products fell off 27.4% 
each. 
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More Stein Songs 


Of all poets acknowledged or alleged, 
none is less “musical” than Gertrude Stein, 
the middleaged Pennsylvania woman with 
a mannish haircut who lives in Paris and 
sends her readers into fits of esthetic joy 
or muzzyminded despair with her mean- 
ingless, impressionistic word-jumbles en- 
titled, for example, Tender Buttons and 
As a Wife Has a Cow, a Love Story. Yet 
a smooth-haired little Missourian named 
Virgil Thompson, who used to teach music 
at Harvard and used to be music critic 
for precious Vanity Fair, has set Gertrude 
Stein’s “songs” to music. Some time ago 
Manhattanites heard a strange collabora- 
tion called Capital Capitals chanted by 
four men with piano accompaniment 
under the auspices of Composers Aaron 
Copland and Roger Sessions (Trme, Feb. 
25, 1929). Last week in Chicago a letter 
from Gertrude Stein was made _ public 
revealing latest Stein-Thompson plans. 
Excerpt: 

“Virgil Thompson spent about two 
weeks with us and we had a nice time and 
he put my film to music. . . . We played 
our whole opera [Four Saints in Three 
Acts, An Opera to be Sung] together and 
were more pleased with ourselves than 
before. And then Virgil has done some 
awfully good piano things lately. And 
then we had an idea he caught a glimpse 
of Mary Garden in the south [of France 
last summer], and he says she looks 


exactly like St. Thérése, and would she be } 


only we don’t know 


” 


ours? She might, 
quite how to bell the cat... . 


— a 


Female Puck 

If the report is untrue that Angna 
Enters was once discovered in a shadowy 
Berlin museum making faces at the stat- 
uary, at least it suggests the extraordinary 
Puck-like character of the dancer as re- 
flected m her work. Her repertoire of 


| more than 50 “Episodes and Compositions 


in Dance Form,” first undertaken five 
years ago, has an air of childish precocity, 
infantile sensuality. She dances like 
brilliant little girl amusing herself before 
the mirror of her mother’s boudoir. Like 
a little girl’s performance, Miss Enters’ 
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CALIFORNIA’S FINEST VACATION 


N.. “When shall we visit Yo- 
semite?”, but “How long shall we 
plan to stay?” 

For added to the vernal beauty 
of Yosemite Valley—the sheer 
cliffs that reach skyward for more 
than half a mile, the world’s highest 
waterfalls, “tame” wild life, the 
story of earth’s creation written in 
letters of granite—you will find a 
novel all-year round of gayeties, as 
distinctive as their setting, that 
begin early on hotel verandas and 
bring you back late to downy nights 
in a vast stillness, 

WORTH A WEEK 


You'll want a week, at least, for 
sightseeing and play, but if time 
should be short there are 2- to 4-day 
All-Expense Tours, $23 to $77.50. 

Ultrafine living at the great, gran- 
ite Ahwahnee, $10 a day upward, 
American Plan; city comforts in 
moderately priced cabin colonies, 
or at even less cost, housekeeping. 
Ask any travel agent, or write for 
scenic folders: Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Box 120, Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California. 


NATIONAL PARK 
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Yosemite | 
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dancing is not flawless. This was ame. | 
apparent last week when she appeared in 
Manhattan in a program of 33 dances and | 
pantomimes of which twelve numbers were 
new. 
Two of the new numbers were hearty 
and Elizabethan: a macabre portrayal of 
those plague-ridden times done with a 
winding sheet, and a rollicking trio of 
court dances. Then there was a choreo- 
graphic exercise called “Plumb Line—a 
composition in line of the human form’s 
es law of balance,” which, though curiously 
1 sinister, did not come off. Most startling 
and ingenious of the new numbers was 

; “Narcissism,” in which Miss_ Enters 
swaggered out on the stage, gyrated to 
a wheezy phonograph, became convinc- 
ingly drunken with self-love, was sud- 
denly moved fiercely to kiss her reflection 
in a mirror. 

Best new pantomine was the Victorian 
“Piq-Nique,” illustrating a hoop-skirted 
female terrified of spiders, fishing worms, 
the cold brook; awed by the imaginary 
male recumbent under an umbrella. In 
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st ANGNA ENTERS 
1€ 
™ . makes faces at statues. 
a w27 ’ P A 
“Webs,” an_over-intellectualized concep- 
at tion, Miss Enters struggled ineffectually 
d with the jazz age, moved hysterically to 
is a pot-pourri of César Franck’s “D Minor 
Symphony” and “Papa Loves Mama,” 
ended up on one knee like Al (‘““Mammy”’) 
Jolson. 
or 
1e ; 
ay \ P P 
Angna (Anita) Enters is U.S.-born, 
=” unmarried, shy. She left Milwaukee to 
d, be a painter, studied at the Manhattan Art 
‘ Students League, took up dancing to per- 
8, fect her knowledge of form, cooking her 
ig. meals over her boarding-house gas jet. 
or She conceives her own interpretations, 
- costumes them. A sort of terpsichorean 
la- 


Ruth Draper, she performs on a severely 
bare stage to music from a piano. Prob- 
ably because of her interest in form and 

| color, painters like her. Artist John Sloan, 
gk ‘ under whom she studied, is her good 


eS nate tal 


friend, has etched several ‘of her dances. 
At her opening performance last week 
were Artists John Marin, Alfred Stieglitz, 
Georgia O’Keefie. 
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an of Cburse not! 


OU turn a valve and modern ingenuity 


gives better results than the antiquated 
method ever did. 





Otherwise, too, is your office equipped elec international 
with time- and labor-saving devices that give ee ee 
better results than the old fashioned systems 


which they replaced. 


Are you consistently modern, or just here 
and there? Take, for instance, your account- 
ing and statistical routine. Has it been 
modernized with International Electric 
Tabulating and Accounting Machines (Hol- 
lerith) in order to provide you with that atonal Ceten Ticctien 
speed of output, that dependable accuracy 
of minute details, and that flexibility which 
are so necessary for an accurate determina- 
tion of trends, for the making of prompt and 
authoritative decisions, and for proper 
control? ’ 








If not, let us demonstrate how this equip- 


ment will increase your profits—and protect International 
Electric Accounting 
them. Machine 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Industrial Scales 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
Manufactured by 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORIES CANADIAN DIVISION 
Endicott, N. Y. International Business Machines 
Dayton, Ohio Washington, D. C. Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. Sindclfingen, Germany 300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 
Paris, France London, England Ontario, Canada 


Offices and Service Stations in all Principal Cities of the World 





CAM: E: LOT 
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A GAME BY GEORGE . PARKER 


If you want a change—a new kind 
of fun—play CAMELOT. 


From out the glories of the past come 
forth the Knights of CAMELOT to fight 
their fields once more! 

Jump, canter, capture, smash with a 
Knight's Charge, and clear the way 
through your opponent's forces to his 
goal! 


What Noted Experts say of Camelot 


E. V. Shepard calls it ‘’a masterpiece!—a 
new delight.’’ Mrs. Prescott Warren says, “It 
has added another pleasure to life.’’ Milton 
C. Work pronounces it “one of the few really 
great games.” Sidney S. Lenz says, “It's a 
remarkable game. | play it a lot.’” Elizabeth 
Clark Boyden hails it as ““America’s contri- 
bution to the world’s great games.” 


CAMELOT 


Camelot fills the wide 
space which for some cen- 
turies hes existed un- 
filled between Chess and 


Checkers, with e game far | 


livelier and more interest- 
ing than Checkers, and 
vastly simpler and easier 


than Chess. 


DeLuxe Edition, Full Leather 
Galahad Edition, Rich Binding 
Tristram Edition, Cloth Bound 
Lancelot Edition, Heevy Board 
Populer Edition, Red Binding 
AT DEALERS' or by mail. 


PASTIME 
PICTURE PUZZLES 


Absolutely Fascinating! 
Beeutiful, richly colored 
pictures. A wonderful 
emusement and mind rest. 
Exquisitely cut, finely fin- 
ished, they ere e delight to 
hendle. 


Price, $1 to $20. Write for Illustrated Circular Today. 


Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Touring, Ping-Pong, 
Rook, Pit, Pegity, Pollyanna, Lindy, Wings, Halma, etc. 


PARKER BROTHERSin 


SA LEM. MA SS.. L SA 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Viennese Nights (Warner). On every 
costume plate and scene design used in 
making Viennese Nights appeared the 


| work “Oksroh”—a word meaning that the 


article on which it was placed had been 
approved by Sigmund Romberg and Oscar 
Hammerstein, authors of the story and 
the music. Although this kind of super- 
vision—a reaction from a period when the 
cinema was condemned for giving authors 
nothing to say at all—is merely a manner- 
ism of the studio, the picture is satisfac- 
tory. It succeeds principally because of its 
music, on which Romberg and Hammer- 
stein did not have to pass judgment since 
they had created it. Audiences will hum 
“In Vienna” and “We Make a Happy 
Pair.” The story, full of reminiscences of 
three generations of operetta, is concerned 
with a cobbler’s daughter who has two 
military lovers—a lieutenant and a drum- 
mer. Silliest idea: Vivienne Segal’s frus- 
trated love for the drummer reborn in her 
grandchild who falls in love with the drum- 
mer’s grandchild who has made symphonic 
arrangements out of his grandfather’s 
songs. 


Just Imagine (Fox). In 1980, food 
wives will be given out by 
the State; airplanes will have supplanted 
automobiles; skyscrapers will be 100 
people will have numbers in- 
stead of names; television will make tom- 
peeping completely, universally possible; 
any mention of the prim old-fashioned 
girls of 1930 will be regarded as funny. 
In 1980, however, musical comedies will 
still be full of jokes that have been doing 
service for years; songs will not have im- 
proved; heroines will be coy and leading 
men pompous. These suggestions specta- 
tors will absorb from De Sylva, Brown & 
Henderson’s mechanically amusing musi- 
comedy. A theme which has been useful 
to H. G. Wells and Jules Verne they have 
executed in the fantasies of a tired vaude- 
ville booking-agent. Just Imagine is much 


| too long, and in spite of all that Marjorie 
| White and John Garrick can do, it is bor- 
| ing. Best sequence: 


the trip to Mars in 
a vast airplane, with Comedian El Brendel 
as stowaway. 

—_— 

Derelict (Paramount). George Ban- 
croft and that William Boyd who, to dis- 
tinguish him from another star of the 
same name, is generally referred to as “the 
incomparable Sergeant Quirt in the stage 
version of What Price Glory,” fight each 
other in many seaports and on ships for 
the favors of Jessie Royce Landis. They 


| are first mates on boats of the same line. 
| Bancroft is the first mate who really loves 


| the girl. 


Boyd is the nasty first mate. The 


| melodramatic episodes arranged for them 


| kind of thing. Best shot: 


are well directed and plausible for this 
a storm at sea, 


| with tons of water hitting a ship in a way 


which, for the first time in pictures, will 
give inland audiences an idea of what a 


| sea storm is like. 


After a little while at Tome School and 
at Annapolis where he stroked his class 


crew, George Bancroft became an actor. 
Like other actors from the East, he went 
into pictures to play western villains. In 
Driven he was billed as The Smiling Vil- 
lain. Smiling villainy became his specialty. 
When Underworld set box-office records 
and a fashion for crook stories, he was 
made a star. Looking younger than his 
age (43) he earns about $5,000 per week, 
takes a swim every day, has a mild apt- 
itude for humorous <necdotes which he 
acts out gravely as he goes along. Last 





| 








GEORGE BANCROFT 


The other first mate is nasty. 


spring he was implicated in a charge of 
breaking the jaw of one Rutger Bleecker 
Jr. It was rumored that when patrons of 
a roadhouse were praising Bancroft, 
Bleecker, small but unabashed, strode to 
his table, said: “Personally, I think you're 
lousy.” The case was dismissed. 


pores! eae 


Min and _ Bill (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). This is better than most program 
pictures because it does not fit completely 
into any standard classifications. It is 
not a melodrama or a farce, but some- 
thing between. Marie Dressler as pro- 
prietress of a boarding house on the 
wharfs, Wallace Beery as her star boarder 
and sweetheart, have some good lines. 
Sometimes they act competently and 
sometimes they burlesque with uncon- 
scious ludicrousness; particularly Miss 
Dressler who, made a star because of the 
extravagant praise given her for her work 
in bit-parts (Trme, July 28), has now kept 
on making bit-parts out of roles in which 
she was supposed to star. How well Min 
and Bill will register in its present form 
remains questionable, although it is forti- 
fied by long sequences of slapstick such 
as a six-minute fight in which Min hits 
Bill with a variety of objects, including 
porcelain bedroom utensils. Best acting: 
Dorothy Jordan as the girl whom Miss 
Dressler has taken care of since her 
mother, a prostitute in the next town, 
left her in the boarding house. 
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A N I MA L S CIVE YEARS OF BEAUTY, YEARS OF 
. - - MELLOW CHIME AND UNCANNY ACCURACY— 
tor, DO-X 
vent A thin, weary bird fluttered into the IN A R E V Ee R E Cc L Oo Cc A « W t T | 
va pigeon cote at Fort Monmouth, 7 a. . 
; last week. The evening before it had been 
alty. refeased ‘with bee a bird from S. S. T FE L E Cc H R Oo N M Oo T Oo ay 
ords Leviathan, 100 mi. at sea. It had flown 
was for nine hours to make the first long- 
his distance pigeon flight over water. Its 
eck, trainer, Thomas Ross, U. S. Army pigeon f 
apt- expert (Time, Aug. 16), was so proud Some airts are forgotten by the end of Christ- 
aes when he heard of its successful return mas Day. Some are treasured for a week or 
: that he christened it DO-X. The other month or more. But a Revere Clock, by the 
pigeon was missing. DO-X lost six and f ; ; P 
one-half ounces on its journey—one-third beauty of its cabinetwork, the music of its 
of its normal weight. chimes, and the precision of the time it tells, 
Pigeon-Man Ross believes pigeons can becomes almost a member of the family. And 
be released 200 mi. offshore, can be taught j . : 
to carry small important articles. Last through long years of faithful service, recalls 
year two. Fort Monmouth birds were re- grateful memories of the giver. 
leased from the Leviathan, stupidly fol- full a ht 
lowed the ship to port, resting on deck Revere cases are carefully, cunningly wrough 
| whenever tired. of fine woods in authentic period-designs. 
Old Lizard? thi Revere chimes are deep-toned, rich and resonant 
Press despatches from Cordova, Alaska, —soneing oe ees ees a 
last week contained news which puzzled Whittington melody every quarter, and striking 
many a U. S. zodlogist and paleontologist. the hour as well. 
Three weeks ago, it seemed, some one : : ' 
had found a wonderful prehistoric lizard Every Revere Clock contains a tiny, self-start- 
in an ice cake on Glacier Island. The ing Telechron motor, which takes alternating 
2 pe 42 oon i —D with current from the electric outlet and translates 
ing pons tee cag rooney tal it into accurate time of day. Plugged in, Revere 
that the cfeature might be another Clocks run quietly, correctly, continuously, 
ogopogo, the mysterious beast sometimes without any winding or regulating. 
mae seen on the Pacific coast by imaginative in the h ‘ 
A people (Trme, Aug. 4). Dr. Barnum Plan now to put Revere Clocks in the homes 
* Brown, lizard expert of the American of your friends on Christmas morning. Best of 
Museum : (Manhattan) took the news all, choose one for your own household. Repre- 
more seriously, sent a telegram to Dr. Sane ; i 
Charles E. Bunnell, president of Alaska sentative models are illustrated on this page. 
ge of Agricuitural College & School of Mines, There are many more, ranging in price from $40 
ee asking him to investigate. Two days to $1200.* Good dealers everywhere display 
ns of after the first reports, W. J. McDonald, ae , aig Pik 
croft, supervisor of the Chugach National Forest, them. They are illustrated also in our free 
de to confirmed the discovery. He found the booklet, “Observatory Time.” Write for it. 
ou re animal to be only 24 ft. long, resembling The Revere Clock Company, 406 McMillan St., 
a huge lizard with a long tail and tapering ae ‘ - : 
head. He said it had a snout like a Cincinnati, Ohio. 
pelican’s beak, a head like an elephant. il 
lwyn- He found no fur. Six feet of flesh were oe “ ‘aaee neta Bese, nim 
gram preserved. Foxes and Eskimo dogs had All three clocks have mahogany cases and Westminster 
letely eaten the rest. Since scientists were still i — 
It 3 puzzled, part of the huge carcass was taken %* The Warren Telechron Company of Ashland, Mass., 
some- to Cordova. So soon as weather condi- manufactures a full Fy ee clocks at prices 
pro- tions permit, Dr. Bunnell and helpers will 
; rd £0 to Cordova, look the monster over care- 
ar ; 
lines. ‘iad © 
Bie Buttons-to-Be 
Miss Last week Science (weekly) reported 
of the that Dr. Max Mapes Ellis, professor of 
work physiology at the University of Missouri, 
y kept would carry on a winter’s research in 
which mussel-raising for the U.S. Bureau of 
| Min Fisheries. Fresh water mussels, source of 
form pearl buttons, spend the first six weeks es 
forti- of their lives attached to fish upon which : ES —— 
- such they feed. After that the buttons-to-be 
n hits break away, support themselves. Dr. Ellis 
luding has found a nutrient medium to take the 
cting: place of the fish, containing all the sub- 
Miss stances a growing mussel needs. Next CKELI 
e her spring fishery officials hope to plant in 
town, the Mississippi valley 60 million juvenile 


mussels raised on Dr. Ellis’ diet. 
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House on 
Your Mind? 


Do you ever wake up staring into space 
thinking of all the things that can and do 
happen? 


There they go now, burglars!... But, 
listen, drip, drip, drip—a leak in the 
plumbing?...My, oh my, that dark stair- 
way, the cook fell—she’s suing you for 
damages?...Great heavens, the furnace ex- 
ploded?... Broken windows? Bills, bills, 
bills—who’s going to pay them? 


Why not let Atna? Atna’s new Home 
Owners’ Policy offsets 5 ever-present haz- 
ards: Burglary—Water Damage—Liability 
—Glass Breakage, and Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Repairs. Ask the Aitna-izer in your 
community how /iti/le this policy costs. 


tna writes practically every form of Insurance 
and Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Aitna protection 
reaches from Coast to Coast through 25,000 Agents. 


Etna Casualty and Surety 
Company 


tna Life Insurance Company 







Automobile Insurance 
Company 


Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn.. 


ALTNA-IZE 


ESO A UIE DY 





Hapless DO-X 


After three weeks of faltering, unim- 
pressive flight from Switzerland, the great 
Dornier flying boat DO-X (Time, Nov. 
17) finally rode at anchor in Lisbon Har- 
bor last week. There she was fuelled for 
another short hop to Cadiz while Dornier 
officials fussed and worried about her 
ability to fly to the U. S. this winter. Less 
than an hour after the fuel tanks were 
filled, fire broke out in the auxiliary en- 
gine room, jumped to the left wing, ex- 
ploded the gasoline in the wing tank be- 
fore the five men aboard knew what had 
happened. The four crewmen, led by Pilot 
Horst Merz, well aware that thousands of 
gallons of gasoline lay in the deep bottom 
tanks, seized fire extinguishers and at- 
tacked the great tower of flame that shot 
from the wing. They quenched it without 
the aid of volunteers who came scurrying 
across the bay in small boats from the 
Portuguese naval air station. 

But the proud mammoth was a sorry 
grotesque sight. One wing, stripped of its 
covering, stretched its blackened frame- 
work upward at a crazy angle. The other, 
now unbalanced, dipped its weight into the 
sea. The hull was blackened, much of the 
interior flooded. Said Captain Friedrich 
Christiansen, returning from his shore 
visit, “It’s hard luck, but our ocean trip 
will not be called off. It is only delayed.” 

Ever since the DO-X, when enroute to 
Bordeaux, fell 25 mi. short of her destina- 
tion and was towed the remaining distance, 
there have been rumors that the twelve 
Curtiss Conqueror engines had not served 
well enough to warrant a transatlantic 
flight. These rumors the Brothers Dornier, 
Claude and Maurice, vigorously denied. 
But finally they did concede that bad 
weather on the Azores-Bermuda route had 
upset their plan to fly to New York. In- 
stead, they planned to send the DO-X 
across the South Atlantic to Brazil. At 
that juncture’ Lieut. Clarence H. 
(“Dutch”) Schildhauer, U. S. co-pilot, re- 
signed. He had been loaned for the flight 
by Dornier Corp. of America, subsidiary 
of General Aviation Corp. (dominated by 
General Motors), which was interested in 
no South American flight. Dr. Claude 
Dornier left the craft in La Coruna, 
Spain and hurried to Berlin, supposedly 
to ask the transportation ministry to back 
him in the new venture. Even before he 
arrived, Air Director Ernst Branden- 
burg made known that the answer would 
be: “No funds available.” Definite infor- 
mation was scanty. 

Lieut. Schildhauer’s resignation gave 
impetus to rumors in Manhattan that Gen- 
eral Motors was fast losing interest in the 
idea of manufacturing Dornier boats in 
the U. S. General Motors reputedly 
agreed to pay $250,000 to Dr. Dornier for 
U.S. rights (Time, Nov. 4, 1929) but did 
not go beyond considering factory sites. 
Two four-motored Dornier super-Wals 
were imported and sold to Stout D & C 
Lines for use on the Great Lakes. But the 
Department of Commerce, which requires 
similar performance of seaplanes and land- 
planes, found fault with the Dornier take- 
offs and landings, and refused the Super- 
Wals licenses for passenger and express 





service. The craft lie idle in Philadelphia. 

Non-committal as to the fate of Dornier 
Corp. of America, General Motors Presi- 
dent Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr. told the 
New York World last week: “Technical 
studies by our engineers thus far haven't 
justified going ahead with the commercial 
exploitation of Dr. Dornier’s planes in this 
country, nor have they convinced us that 
the project should be dropped overboard. 
It is merely a case of things being held in 


abeyance.” 
ae 


“Real Labor” 


Into the study of Thomas Alva Edison 
at Llewellyn Park, N. J. last week walked 
Lieut. Richard T. Aldworth, U. S. A. re- 
tired, tall, solemn, redheaded director of 








INVENTOR EDISON 


. . » has gone to war on fog. 


Newark Airport. Three hours later he 
departed with fingers cramped from scrib- 
bling 25 pages of answers to the deaf 
inventor’s questions; also with the knowl- 
edge that Inventor Edison proposes to 
attack the problem of flying in dirty 
weather. 

As preface to the interview Inventor 
Edison, who had summoned Lieut. Ald- 
worth, piloted him across the room, read 
aloud to him the words on a brass plaque 
hanging on the wall: “There is no expe- 
dient a man will not resort to, to avoid 
the real labor of thinking.” Then he 
added: “The aviation industry might take 
that as its motto.” 

His questions clearly indicated that 
Inventor Edison has remained aware of 
the fundamental problems of flight, has 
not filled his head with every detail of 
development. Most serious to him is the 
danger of landing in fog. Said he: “Radio, 
at the present time, is a bit too delicate 
for fog work. It is subject to fluctuations 
and it may go out of condition... . I 
personally prefer to work up something 
much more simple.” 

The “something simple,” it transpired, 
might be a rocket on which Mr. Edison 
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was already experimenting. He has devised 
a day-or-night rocket to explode at 4,000 
ft. and hoped to adjust the explosion to 
give an incoming pilot an accurate idea of 
the airport location and the height of the 
fogbank. Another line of experimentation, 
he suggested, might be a sound-signal to 
the fog-barred pilot, “a distinctive sound 

. which would cut through the noise 
of the motor and reach the aviator.” 

When Inventor Edison saw and ap- 
plauded the Pitcairn-Cierva autogiro at 
Newark last September many guessed, 
because it was only his second visit to any 
airport, that he had little knowledge of 
aeronautics. But Thomas Edison, like 
Leonardo da Vinci, attacked the problem 
of aerodynamics early in his inventive 
career. About 1880 he devised an airplane 
engine powered by nitroglycerin. A roll 
of ordinary ticker-tape, turned into gun- 
cotton, was fed between two copper rolls 
into the cylinder and exploded electrically. 
But when the engine itself exploded and 
injured an assistant, Edison abandoned the 
project. In 1910 he secured a patent for 
a helicopter type, said to embody a num- 
ber of tetrahedral (box) kites to be 
whirled about a vertical axis. 

Mr. Edison has never flown but “might 
try it sometime with an old-timer who 
would not stunt.” For stunting he sees 
no justification, “can’t believe that it is 
as necessary as it is dangerous. If I had 
my way it would be barred.” Suspicious, 
he would not even enter the cabin of an 
amphibian at Newark Airport to examine 
the controls on the ground. 

Sharing her husband’s newly-assumed 
patronage of smoky, foggy, Newark Air- 
port, Mrs. Edison last week christened the 
first New York-Chicago passenger plane to 
take off from there (Time, Dec. 1). 


m~ 
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Flights & Flyers 


Zeller & Wenzel. Well known in the 
industry but not over-publicized, experts 
but not sensationalists were Myron E. 
Zeller, chief pilot, and Carl Wenzel, chief 
test mechanic, of Ford Motor’s aircraft 
division. Pilot Zeller flew a Ford to fourth 
place in the National Reliability Air Tour 
last September. Mechanic Wenzel was 
selected to accompany the Ford which 
Bernt Balchen and the late Floyd Bennett 
flew to the relief of the transatlantic 
monoplane Bremen on Greenly Island off 
Labrador in 1928. 

One day last week Zeller and Wenzel 
were flying an experimental Ford tri- 
motor over their home field at Dearborn, 
Mich. in routine tests. Suddenly blue 
flames began to spew from two of the 
engines, enveloping the fuselage and 
wings. Zeller made a landing, but the 
ship nosed over, balanced for an instant, 
fell on its back, a blazing mass. Pilot 
Zeller, 26, and Mechanic Wenzel, 30, died. 

Reckless Woman. Youthful Mrs. 
Jessie Maud Keith-Miller, famed for her 
1927 co-flight from England to Australia, 
wanted to “put myself over as a com- 
mercial pilot” by showing she could fly 
a “rotten” plane as well as a good one. 
In a rebuilt Eaglerock Bullet which she 
called an “unairworthy crate rescued from 
the junkpile,’ devoid even of a turn-&- 
bank indicator, she flew solo last fort- 
night from Pittsburgh to Havana. Despite 





All in the day’s work 
for the BELLANCA 





A ten o’clock appointment at Syracuse. Luncheon 


conference in Boston at one-thirty. Back at the office 
in New York well before five P. M. An ordinary 
day’s work in a Bellanca plane. 


EN of expanding affairs, who refuse to confine their growth 

within the limits imposed by ordinary means of transporta- 

tion, are turning in ever-increasing numbers to the airplane. 

They haven’t time to wait for trains. They demand the fast, com- 

pletely flexible, personal transportation offered by the _air- 
plane. 

Scores of Bellanca planes are working for such men of vision 
—carrying from 6 to 12 passengers, with room to spare for 
baggage, samples, etc., at speeds of 145 to 150 miles per hour 
and. often at less expense than the railroad fare for an equivalent 
load. Bellanca planes in daily service are continually revealing 
why they are “bought by men of sound judgment.” 
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' LLANCA 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New Castle, Delaware 
New York Office: Chrysler Building 


Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA 
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a 30-m.p.h. wind, despite her own admitted 
fright and premonition of failure, she 
took off last week from Havana to return 
across the Gulf. She never reached 
Miami. Planes and boats combed the 
Gulf, found no trace. Then, after three 


| days silence, she cabled her mother from 
| Nassau, Bahama Islands, that a gale had | 
| forced her to land on Andros, largest of 


the Bahamas. 
Caterpillar Jr. Within 1oo-mi. of Los 
Angeles, his goal for a “junior transcon- 








Premier Postman 
He earned $19.30 per week 


Circulation makes newspapers, maga- 
zines. Publishers go to great lengths, 
offer costly prizes, to boost their circula- 
tions. But Benjamin Franklin was the 
only publisher to have himself appointed 
Postmaster-General in order to build 
circulation for his weekly. 

Franklin improved the British Colonial 
mail system so highly that Yale and Har- 
vard awarded him honorary degrees. One 
of the first acts of the Continental Con- 
gress on July 26, 1775, was to appoint | 
him No. 1 American postmaster, at 
$1,000 per annum. Ina burst of efficiency 
Franklin announced three weekly mail 


| is an able flyer. 


deliveries from Philadelphia to New 
York, two to the South. 
Modern A pplication: 

At The Benjamin Franklin, Phila- 


delphia’s greatest hotel, just across the 
street from the City’s central post-office, | 
the mail is delivered hourly, sorted by 
clerks and immediately delivered to floor | 
clerks. This is but one instance of the | 
superior service at The Benjamin Frank- | 
lin, where you will find the traditional 
hospitality of more leisurely times com- 
bined with the most modern hotel ap- 
pointments. 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 


Rates commence at $4. 


fog and snow he 
ahead”; 
Cuyamaca Mts. 


tinental speed record,”* Gerald Nettleton, | 
20, of Toledo, Ohio, was hopelessly in the | 
“soup.” Floundering at 10,000 ft. in rain, | 
“couldn’t see ten feet | 
but he knew he was near the | 
To try a blind landing | 





would be insane. The instruments froze; | 


the magneto began to misbehave. 
Nettleton made his decision. 


Pilot | 
He leveled | 


off, throttled down, cut his switch, rolled | 


out the door, waited and pulled his rip- | 


cord. Pilot Nettleton landed near a ranch- 
house in Pine Valley (in time to share 
Thanksgiving dinner with the occupants) 
—no speed champion, but possibly the 
youngest member of the Caterpillar Club. 


——— + - 


Colyumist Kahn 
In the eight years since he organized 


his first professional dance orchestra at | 


the age of 15, Roger Wolff (Wolfe) Kahn, 
youngest son of Banker Otto Hermann 
Kahn, has spent much time in doing things 
unexpected of young sons of rich men 
(Time, Sept. 19, 1927). Last month he 
undertook a role apparently as strange as 
his others,. but easily explainable. The 
role: aviation colyumist for the Newark 
Free Press. The explanation: Roger Kahn 
And Publisher John Barry 
Ryan Jr., joint founder of the new Free 
Press (Time, July 14) is his brother-in- 
law, husband of the former Margaret 
Dorothy Kahn. 


Writing once a week, Colyumist Kahn 
devoted his first column to a defense of 
Colonel Lindbergh against the current 
press vogue of baiting him; his next, to 
debunking of the endurance flight stunt. 
His third column was a potpourri of-im- 
pressions beginning, “Understand that 
sanitary conditions [at Newark Airport ] 
are to be improved and that provision is 
being made for the comfort and con- 
venience of air-voyagers.”’ Last week came 











an impassioned if unoriginal protest 
against the newspaper practice of playing 
up airplane crashes while auto and rail 


' accidents are treated casually. 


Colyumist Kahn writes with the author- 
ity of 2,700 hours flight, including con- 
siderable test and night flying. In demon- 
strating the Cabot Aerial Pickup device 
to postoffice officials at Mitchel Field last 
summer, he made 99 successful pickups in 
100 trials. He has five planes in his own 
(‘“Roweka”) hangar at Roosevelt Field, 
L. I.; a Vought Corsair, a Bellanca Pace- 
maker, an Ireland amphibian, a Fleet, a 
hybrid Standard with a Sikorsky wing. 


pears ew 
|: *Pilot Nettleton had taken off from Newark | 


Airport nine days earlier. For “junior” and | 
“women’s” speed records, only flying time is 
| counted. Present east-west junior record of 24 


| hr. 2 min. was made by Stanley Boynton in six 


| days. 
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And Now on the Pacific! 


CABIN MOTORSHIPS 


With Tourist Cabin Class 
to the ORIENT 


Just what you’ve been waiting for! 
Nowthe Pacific vies with theAtlan= 
tic in moderately priced accommo-= 
dations, provided by the N.Y. K. 
Line in its fast new motorships, 
HIKAWA MARU, HIYE 
MARU, and HEIAN MARU, 


heading a fleet in regular sailings 
from Seattle, Vancouver or Vic= 
toria direct to Japan and China. 


Shipboard life on an N. Y.K. ship 
is no ordinary experience. The ser= 
vice is characteristically Japanese 
and oh, so marvelously organized 
and a to fulfill your every 
wish. Japane se and Americ an 
cuisine of the best. Staterooms, 
lounges, decks, and sporting areas 
all designed for your delight and 
enjoyment. What a trip, to pass 
blithely from day to aay with 
neither care nor routine! And to 
findat the end of it all the glorious 
thrill of the Orient. 
If you wish to sail from San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles, there are 
the super-motorships, ASAMA 
MARU, TATSUTA MARU, 
CHICHIBU MARU and other 
stately ships,with de luxe or cabin 
accommodations, sailing fre- 
quently to Japan, China, and the 
Philippines, with stop-over at 
Honolulu. "Round the world for 
$993.00. "Round the Pacific Tours, 
visiting Australia, $876.70. 


N-Y-K-LINE 


Write for further information concerning ships, sail- 
ings, ports of call, stop-over privileges, to Dept. 20 


| NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA Paaay 


NEW YORK. 10 one 2. .545 Fifth Avenue 4 \\eummase 

CHICAGO. 40 No. Dearborn Street ‘a 

LOS ANGELES . 605 So. Grand Avenue} ae 

SAN FRANCISCO . 551 Market Street } 

SEATTLE ° . 1404-4th Avenue & 

Our general agents or any local railroad or steamship 
agent 
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Battle of Barcelona 


From 75,000 people—reputedly the 
biggest crowd that ever watched a sporting 
event in Spain—a roar went up. Paulino 
Uzcudun, Basque woodchopper who for 
several years has been an exacting and 
dangerous trial horse for U. S. heavy- 
weights, rushed out of his corner in Mont- 
juich Stadium, Barcelona, and tried to hit 
Primo Carnera, Italian Brobdingnag. His 
swing was short. Carnera stretched out 
a long left hand and set him back on his 
heels. Squat, hairy-chested, his gold teeth 
gleaming in his dwarfish face, Paulino in 
his perpetual crouch, with his elbows 
swinging, resembled some kind of beetle 
that Carnera, punching almost vertically, 
was trying to crush. He sidestepped many 
of Carnera’s left leads but could not get 
out of the way of the ponderous rights 
aimed at his body. Carnera could slap 
down his guard and plank a punch over. 
He did not seem at first to be trying very 
hard. In the eighth round the referee 
warned him for hitting low, but by that 
time Paulino was bleeding from the mouth 
and right eye. When the decision was 
properly given to Carnera, the crowd, not 
knowing much about fighting, but liking 
Paulino for his nerve and nationality, 
booed heartily. 


Football 


Once Washington drove down the field 
to the 20-yd. line, and once to the 1-yd. 
line, but Southern California kept safe 
the score piled up by Quarterback Duf- 
field’s plunging and Mohler’s flashy runs. 
Southern California 32, Washington o. 


Oregon State and the West Virginia 
Mountaineers played through their first 
half without a score. Then the Statesmen 
crawled foot by foot down the frozen field 
for a touchdown, presently added another. 
Oregon State 12, West Virginia o. 


Tulane, unbeaten by a Southern Confer- 
ence team for two years, asked Alabama 
to play an extra game to settle the cham- 
pionship. Perhaps it was just as well for 
Tulane that Alabama declined, for Louis- 
iana State’s little Tigers, looked upon as 
easy, blocked a punt and scored, kept 
Tulane’s All-American possibility, speedy 
End Dalrymple, fairly well covered. 
Tulane 12, Louisiana State 7. 


Alabama made sure of their champion- 
ship tie with Tulane by scoring early on 
Georgia and playing conservatively the 
rest of the time. Alabama 13, Georgia o. 


A Pittsburgh sophomore halfback, one 
Warren Heller, ran 31 and 80 yards, each 
time for a score. Because of his efforts, 
Coach Jock Sutherland kept his record of 
never having coached or played on a team 
that lost to Penn State. Pittsburgh 19, 
Penn State 12. 


Further injuries and a 19-to-7 beating 
were administered to Columbia’s brittle 
and inconsistent team by Syracuse. 
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Gan is differ- 
ent... superior. 
You see in the focus- 
ing hood a full-pic- 
ture-size image of 
your subject in exact 
focus, up to the very 


instant of exposure. ~ 


Fine lens, shutter fast 
as lightning, yet easy 
to operate — Graflex 
gets the difficult pic- 
tures — makes artistic 
composition easier, 
ends guesswork in 
focusing. 







This Christmas 
...a Graflex! 
For the Whole Family 


A Graflex Camera is a continuous present to 
members of the family absent from BW fireside 
as well as those present —to Mother and Dad 
it is a source of real pride. 


When children are young — a Graflex by all 
means! It’s the Camera for capturing the most 
fleeting, most beloved expressions of swift-changing 
childhood —wonderful for artistic enlargements — real 
treasured mementos when mailed to the folks at home. 


To youngsters in their ’teens a Graflex brings popular- 
ity as well as pleasure. Bob off at college—with the one 
camera for fast moving athletics. Sue at school or sum- 
mer camp, able to take the finest of all the pictures. 


Don’t Put It Off! See Nearest Dealer Today! 






S|... ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 70, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Please send booklet titled ‘Why a Graflex?”, regarding the simply-operated camera 
that ends guesswork in focusing ...to name and address on margin of this page. 





a Wheary 
LUGGAGE 


INVENTION 
for Men and 


Women .... 


EO. H. WHEARY, fore- 
most inventor of modern- 
ized luggage, has designed 

Wardrolette to give wardrobe 
trunk convenience in a case of 
Pullman length. Three complete 
men’s suits, or from 12 to 20 
dresses, are carried on hangers 
in a special garment tray, which 
actually grants 34” of hanging 
length, tho’ case is but 30” long. 
Cushioned Top holds garments 
wrinkle-free. Ample space for 
shoes, linen, etc. In Fabri- 
koids, and finest leathers from 
$20 to $125 . . . Wardrolette 
is but one of many Wheary 
Modernized Luggage Inventions. 
Before you buy any luggage see 
them at leading shops and stores. 
AN INTERESTING BOOKLET 
describing Wheary Modernized Lug- 
gage sent on request by 
Wheary Trunk 
Company 


1515 16th Street 
Racine, Wis. 


295 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





They 

may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 
strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
traordinary new books, Please state occupation 
er profession when writing for information and 
lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dept. J-2, New York City 
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Fullback Macaluso, U. S. high-scorer, 
functioned as usual, and another Colgate 
Italian, Abruzzinio, caught a long pass 
that helped. Colgate 27, 


Brown o. 


Georgia Tech has always beaten Florida, 
but this time, after being scored on, the 
Alligators ran wild. Florida 55, Georgia 
Tech 7. 


Missouri kept Oklahoma out of a joint 
claim with Kansas to the Big Six cham- 
pionship by holding them to a scoreless 
tie. 


Since the great George Pfann hung up 
his moleskins, no Cornell back has run 
like Bart Viviano. Good passing by Lester 
Handleman covered long stretches be- 
tween end runs and rushes. It was the 
first time Cornell had won this game for 
seven years. Cornell 13, Pennsylvania 7. 


Notre Dame’s unbeaten team, dead 
tired of football, kept plugging the Army 
line, but could not score until Halfback 
Schwartz ran 54 yards down the mud- 
puddled, sludgy field for a touchdown in 
the last five minutes. A drenched crowd 
of 110,000 went wild when Army blocked 
a Notre Dame punt and Left End King 
fell on it for a touchdown, but a swarm 
of blue shirts broke through and blocked 
the dropkick. Notre Dame 7, Army 6. 


Dartmouth scared Stanford once or 
twice when Quarterback Morton broke 
loose, but most of the time Coach 
Warner’s men had the ball and the situa- 
tion well in hand. Caglieri’s touchdown in 
the last period made it Stanford 14, Dart- 
mouth 7. 


All-American 


Over the round, bald head of Sports- 
writer Grantland Rice hovers the crown 
of All-American arbiter that was worn by 
the late great Walter Camp. But other 
U. S. sportswriters did not wait to hear 
the selections over which he was mulling 
for Collier’s magazine last week in Chi- 
cago. They chose their own 1930 All- 
American football teams. Their consensus 
was as follows: 

Guards: Henry Wisniewski (Fordham) 

Bert Metzger (Notre Dame) 

Ends: Frank Baker (Northwestern) 

Gerald Dalrymple (Tulane) 
Tackles: Fred Sington (Alabama) 
John Price (Army) 
Centre: Ben Ticknor (Harvard) 
Quarterback: Frank Carideo (Notre 
Dame) 
Halfbacks: Marchmont Schwartz 
(Notre Dame) 
Ernest Pinckert (Southern 
California) 

Fullback: Leonard Macaluso (Colgate) 

Easteners were quick to observe that 
only one player of their Big Three— 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard—made the 
sportswriters’ 1930 All-American. Remem- 
bering great years in the past, when Wal- 
ter Camp’s All-American consisted almost 
wholly of Big Three players, the East was 
interested in a reverie issued to the press 
last week by Thomas Albert Dwight 
(“Tad”) Jones, Yale’s famed coach for 
ten years who three years ago retired to 
his New Haven coal business. 

Tad Jones remembers 26 years of Big 
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safer way to 


eat BRAN 


A delicious hot cereal that con- 
tains bran in tender golden 
flakes of whole wheat. 


“WNFINITELY more delicious,” 

you'll say when you eat this new 
kind of bran, “‘and it doesn’t taste in 
the least like ordinary bran.” 

That’s because the bran in Pettijohn’s 
is concealed in flavory, crunchy flakes 
of golden wheat. It’s recommended for 
the most stubborn cases. Yet it’s gentler, 
more soothing. Safe alike for nervous 
digestions or the tender digestive tract 
of a child. Because every tiny, sharp 
bran edge has been softened by cooking. 

And no other bran can give you the 
wonderful nutrition Pettijohn’s offers. 
It provides vitamins A, Band E... 
superior protein ... plus from 4 to 5 
times as much body-building minerals 
as white flour. 

Protect your health tomorrow morn- 
ing... every Morning .. . with this de- 
licious, effective, safer kind of bran. 
New Pettijohn’s cooks in from 3 to 5 


minutes. The Quaker Oats Company. 


Pettiyohn's 


—_—— 
Are you interested in new menus for 
children? In new recipes for whole 
wheat cookies and desserts? Send for 
a new recipe booklet. Address The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
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Three football. He was All-American 
quarterback himself in 1907. He was a 
hard-working but colorless coach; he 
originated few plays though he had the 
reputation of having invented some which 
he borrowed from his smart brother 
Howard J., who coaches University of 
Southern California. “Get rid of Jones— 
he’s a boy scout leader,” said Yale’s Old 
Guard when the team was losing, annoyed 
because Jones regarded as unethical the 
deceptions practiced in other colleges to 
produce winning teams. With William 
Roper, equally idealistic Princeton coach, 
he agreed that neither would scout the 
other’s teams. In 1925 and 1926 when he 
had bad teams, Jones refused to quit. He 
held on till 1927, when his team beat 
Brown, Army, Dartmouth, Maryland, 
Princeton, Harvard. Yale football grad- 
uates remember with a smile one of his 





Wide World 
Tuomas ALBERT DwiGHT JONES 


He used to see them fall with broken 
bones. 


characteristic dressing room _ before-the- 
game orations: “You stand by me, and 
Ill stand by you. If we win we win, if 
we lose we lose.” 

Last week he named an All-Big-Three 
team based on 26 years football ex- 
perience. He chose Tom Shevlin (Y) and 
Tack Hardwick (H), ends; Ham (Con- 
gressman) Fish (H) and Century Milstead 
(Y), tackles; Stan Pennock (H) and Fiske 
Brown (H), guards; Winslow Lovejoy 
(Y), centre; Lyle Richeson (Y), quarter- 
back; Marvin Stevens (Y) and Eddie 
Mahan (H), halfbacks; Bill Mallory (Y), 
fullback. 

“T played with Tom Shevlin and I think 
the world will never see a better end... . 
What a job . . . Pennock [did to us] in 
1912... . Ticknor’s performance _ last 
Saturday was superb, tremendous, but con- 
sidering the three-year record... I 
played with Ted [Coy] and he was a mar- 
vel. He’d just run through them and the 
tacklers would fall aside, a lot of them 
with broken bones. ... The greatest 
player I have ever seen? ... Eddie 
Mahan. . . . The greatest Big Three team 
since 1904? ... My 1923 team had a 
slight advantage over the others. . . .” 





Do you 

SMOKE 

STEADILY 
WHEN BORED 


STIFF? 


Se ‘ 


eee + KEEP 
MOUTH-HAPPY 


WITH COOLER SMOKE?! 


When you’re cornered for two dull hours or more...do 
you lessen the ordeal with cigarettes? Here’s a fine chance 
to smoke through your first Spud pack! Your mind is all 
the more free to realize how Spud’s cooler smoke keeps 
your mouth snd throat in their natural moist-cool com- 
fort...to sense how Spud’s clean, cooler smoke holds 
and heightens your enjoyment of Spud’s full tobacco 
flavor. Thus your boredom turns to thrill...you dis- 
cover Spud, this grand inimitable freedom in old-fash- 
ioned tobacco enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. 
The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL~COOLED CIGARETTES 


gotten... continued cool- 
ness heightens enjoyment 
of full tobacco flavor. 


JUDGE SPUD ... Not 
by first puff, but by first 
pack. Surprise soon for- 





Sunny 


SAN “ANTONIO 


“Most Interesting 
Southern City” 


San Antonio—there’s romance 
in the very name! Tall palms sigh 
in the soft breeze...venerable missions 
sit dreaming of past glories....every- 
where you see the imprints left by 
two centuries of colorful history. 


No wonder they call it the “most 
interesting Southern city—this cos- 
mopolitan capital of the empire of 
South and West Texas and gatewav 
to Mexico. For, against San Anto- 
nio’s historic background, the golfer’s 
shout of “fore” from velvet-smooth 
fairways, the crack of mallets on balls 
in exciting polo matches, the shouts 
of children at play—all reveal a 
modern community, where each day 
is a joyous adventure in living. 

Forget dull care in San Antonio 
this winter. 


San Antonio 


For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 37 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
Aztec Building San Antonio, Texas 
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Ole Virginia 


for 


/CHRISTMAS 


Cooked by a time 


honored recipe 

ATIVE Virginia Hams from peanut-fed 

pork—cured dry in salt and smoked 
leisurely with hickory chips. An old plantation 
method that preserves all their savory good- 
ness. They are cooked by hallowed Colonial 
recipe using brown sugar, black pepper, 
molasses .. . As good as though you went to 
the plantation smokehouse—picked out the 
ham and had Mammy cook it. Delight guar- 
anteed ... Delivered prices, east of Mississippi 
River. For points west, add 25c. Small $7.00— 
Medium $9.00—Large $12.00—Order for your- 
self—for gifts to friends. Prompt shipments. 


R. L. CHRISTIAN & COMPANY 
402 E. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


| saying that 


| once an editor of Life, 
| Road to Rome and Waterloo Bridge, has 


| cinema. 


| sock!” he pleads. 

| unfortunate suicide. 
| tressed at what her father’s constituency 
| may think. Mr. Kerr is distressed at what 


| inmate (fortunately present, 
| stretch for forgery) is really the man who 
| murdered the sister’s betrayer, the crime 
| which the innocent boy came within an ace 


TIME 


THEATRE 


| New Plays in Manhattan 


This is New York. There is an old 
“New York is a nice place to 
visit, but I wouldn’t live there if you 
gave me the place.” Robert E. Sherwood, 
having written The 


turned his attention to this saw and has 
evidently decided to make a rebuttal. 
Producer Arthur Hopkins has selected a 


| creditable cast to present Mr. Sherwood’s 


side of the question. There is charming, 
blonde Lois Moran, recently of the audible 
Her legitimate stage technique 
is somewhat adolescent, but she is satisfy- 


| ing. There is Geoffrey Kerr, who not long 
| ago wrote and acted in London Calling and 
| is author of the Vanity Fair telegram-sto- 


ries. He is an expert mummer. Also in 
the cast is Audray Dale (One, Two, 


| Three!), talented, dark, svelte. 


Playwright Sherwood’s show begins 


| when Miss Moran’s father, a South Da- 
| kota Senator, comes to New York. Both 


he and his wife are definitely opposed to 
the city, advocate its secession from the 
union. No less are they opposed to their 
daughter’s marrying Mr. Kerr, a Man- 


| hattan socialite whose past is rife with 
| youthful follies. Then Miss Moran at- 
| tempts to extricate her fiancé from the 


claims of his mercenary mistress (Miss 


| Dale). It is about this time (Act II) that 


the play begins to take life. At the 
paramour’s apartment an impromptu fiesta 


| takes place, during which a very battered 
| young pugilist wanders around wanting 


to “take a sock” at someone. “Just one 
And then there is an 


Miss Moran is dis- 


his family will think. Miss Dale sees her 


| hush money slipping away from her. 


Playwright Sherwood ultimately makes 
a very good case for New York. His play 
drags a bit in spots, but is commendable. 


> 


First Night. The fos behind this mys- 


| tery play is far too ingenious for the job 
| of playwriting that Frederick Rath has 
| given it. 
| sider themselves visitors at Sing Sing 
| prison who have been invited to witness 
| the tryout of a new drama. Among the 


The audience are asked to con- 


spectators is “Governor Moore” (onetime 
Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith was there 


| on the opening night ) and “Warden Ross.” 


Although the Governor repeatedly tries to 


have the show stopped, the warden and a | 
| young woman whose brother is sentenced | 
| to be electrocuted next day persuade him 
| to see the thing out. 
| within a play unfolds, like Hamlet’s ruse | 
| to catch the conscience of the King, it be- 
| comes evident that the sister’s plan is to | 
| present to the Governor evidence in her 
| brother’s behalf which he had refused to | 


As the little play 


consider previously. Ultimately the Gov- 
ernor is convinced that the condemned 
brother is innocent, that another Sing Sing 
serving a 


of expiating. The script is abominable, 
the plot rather well designed. 
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No. 29 
Smooth 
$3.50 


Drinkless 


KAYWOODIE 





TO THE LADIES: Give him the Christmas 
gift that will please him most, Drinkless* 
Kaywoodie—the finest pipe a man can have. 
| 100 styles, $3.50, $4, $5, $7. At cigar, drug, 
| department stores. KAUFMANN BROS. & 
BONDY, INC., 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 
| Est. 1851. *#REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 
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Oh Promise Me is a swift, amusing 
farce about the breach-of-promise racket. 
It tells the story of a virginal file clerk 
(Eleanore Bedford) who consents to risk 
being seduced by a lecherous old business- 
man so that her foster parents may enjoy 
financial security and her boy friend (Lee 
Tracy) may get a name for himself as a 
shrewd barrister. 

The play reaches its bawdy climax in 
Act II, the scene of which is laid in a 
court room. Here Mr. Tracy introduces 
as evidence against his sweetheart’s erst- 
while admirer two innocent letters in 
which “carrots” is construed as meaning 
“love” and “spinach” is interpreted as 
meaning something even more biological. 
It is a fairly amusing device and has been 
ever since Charles Dickens used it in his 
Pickwick Papers. 

Lee Tracy is at his best. Somehow he 
makes any rowdy part that is given him 
breathlessly exciting. He can make an 








Lee Tracy 
. suspicious of “carrots” and “spinach.” 


audience believe he is in a tight spot—as 
when he was covering a jail break in The 
Front Page and trying to make a train 
for New York—as well as any one on the 
U.S. stage. His predicament in Oh Prom- 
ise Me is that of an ambitious young law- 
yer who has to win his case or go to the 
penitentiary for malpractice. As may be 
expected, he pulls through. 


When he was at Western Military 
Academy (Alton, Ill.) Lee Tracy made a 
list of 100 possible professions to be fol- 
lowed. It took him several months to 
cross out all save five: physician, electrical 
engineer, chemist, architect, actor. It was 
going to take too long to be a doctor or 
architect and because he did not fancy 
mathematics, playacting was the only call- 
ing left him. He figured that it was an 
easy way to make money if one was suc- 
cessful, and it entailed no responsibilities. 
After the War, during which he became a 
second lieutenant, he deliberately set out 
to make himself an actor. While perform- 
ing a small part in a flop called Glory 
Hallelujah, he was seen by Producer Jed 
Harris, who hired him to play the hoofer 
in Broadway. He is 32, looks dapper but 
harried offstage. 
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THE MAN WHO BUILT 
ST. PETER’S . . . ALSO 
DESIGNED A UNIFORM 


Poet, painter, architect, and sculptor, Michael 
Angelo not only built St. Peter’s, painted the 
Sistine Chapel, carved the Moses and the David 
—he designed the uniform of the Vatican Guards. 

In the magnificent background he created 
for the Church, he knew the importance of 
every detail. Even the livery of a servant was 
worthy of his care. 

Today Business is creating its background. 
Beauty is being used to increase prestige. Beauti- 
ful furniture and rugs are chosen for impressive 
offices. Even the quality of business stationery 
—the uniform of the letters —is not beneath 


the notice and care of progressive business men. 


CRANE’ 


for letterheads 


and envelopes 


Many important executives take care of the important 
detail of letter paper by simply specifying ‘‘Crane’s Bona”. 
They have found that every letter on this 100% 
new white rag paper represents them with distinction. 


CRANE & CO., Inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Leading Stores 


feature HAMLEY KITS 


New Toilet Kit proves 
tremendously popular... 


YOU WILL FIND the 
Hamley Kit at smartest 
shops. Examine one... 
feel its leather. Such 
superlative extra-thick 
solid leather can be ob- 
tained from but few 
sources.* Will last a 
lifetime. Travelers fall 
in love with them. No 
trick loops . . . quickly 
packed ... takes less 


rooms. Most appealing 
gift in its price range! 


At exclusive shops, or by mail 
postpaid from Hamley & Co., 
337 Court St., Pendleton, Ore. 


$ 6.00 size.... 854 x374x1% 
7.50 size... 92 x44 x24 
10.00 size....1034 x 534 x2% 
Name or initials on lid, 25c extra. 


*Be sure you get the 
genuine Hamley, bite, 


with this mark on 
bottom,  ewneca 


space in crowded wash- 


HAMLEY)}f| KIT 
Va 
MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 
or came a lowed, ex/s 


LINCOLN LOGS & Ricks 


** America’s National Toys” 
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Sunday Schools 


Every day at 11:45 a. m. the office 
force at the headquarters of the World’s 
Sunday School Association in Manhattan 
assembles for a brief prayer, “to thank our 
Heavenly Father for His bounties and to 
ask His blessing upon the Sunday School 
work in all the world.” Last week their 
chorus surged louder, augmented by the 
managers of the North American Board, 
who had assembled for their semi-annual 
meeting. The managers praised God for 
the fact that, after exactly 150 years of 
Sunday School activity,* 33,751,623 
scholars were attending 320,620 evangeli- 
cal Sunday Schools in every part of the 
world. They also exhorted the scholars 
to send their pastors, superintendents or 
missionary superintendents to the eleventh 
convention of the World’s Sunday School 
Association in July 1932 at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, “the best evangelized Latin city in 
the world.” 
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Protestant Antipathies 


The average U. S. Protestant feels aver- 
sion to believers of creeds other than his 
own in the following order: 

1) Atheist 13) Pentecostal 
Mohammedan 14) Salvation 
Buddhist Army 
Mormon Protestant 
Spiritualist Episcopal 
Roman Catho- 16) Disciple 
lic Lutheran 
Jew 18) Friend 
Greek Orthodox Baptist 
Christian Congrega- 
Scientist tional 
Unitarian 1) Presbyterian 

11) Adventist 2) Methodist 
12) Universalist Episcopal 

This statistical finding appears in a book 


10) 


BI by Dr. Harlan Paul Douglass, 59, re- 


search director of the Institute of Social 
& Religious Research, Manhattan+ issued 


-4; last week by the Institute. The book is a 


The NEW LINCOLN BRICKS add to 
the fun of building with LINCOLN LOGS. 


Brick foundations and chimneys can be added 
to Log Buildings making every kind of con- 
struction possible with bricks and logs in 
combination. 


FILLING STATION OF 
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= LINCOLN’S CARIN OF 

i LINCOLN LOGS 
Every Boy or Girl who has played with 
LINCOLN LOGS will want the BRICKS. 
LINCOLN MORTAR— in tubes makes it easy to 
build—it holds the building together but dis- 


solves in warm water—absolutely harmless. | 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL COUPON 





LINCOLN LOGS, 1443 P Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid. 
O Large Sets of LINCOLN LOGS and BRICKS, $5 


O LINCOLN LOG SETS ar $1, $2, $3, $4 or $5 
(indicate what price sets you wish) 
© Sets of LINCOLN BRICKS at $2 


Bhi a Ne On Oe eee Se LO ad 


thoroughgoing survey of church federa- 
tions of 24 cities and two States. The 
federations had asked the Institute to 
inspect their condition. Dr. Douglass 
found their condition unsatisfactory. 
After more than 20 years activities there 
is a “general avoidance of any attempt to 
find a basic philosophical and religious 
ground-work” for the federation move- 
ment. As a rule worshippers are more 
willing than ministers to co-operate in 
federations. The clergy “are afraid of the 
warm-hearted irresponsibility of their lay 
constituents—perhaps also of their own 
better natures.” 

It was to ferret out the cause of de- 
nominational failure to co-operate that 
Mr. Douglass made his search into 
antipathies. Besides discovering the above 
scale of Protestant general aversions, he 
found that Protestants would just as soon 
marry Roman Catholics as Jews, but pre- 
ferred Jewish or Catholic spouses to 


*Founder of Sunday Schools was Robert 
Raikes of Gloucester, England. His bronze 
statue is in London on the Thames Embankment. 
Last June Toronto unveiled a duplicate statue. 

+Protestant Codperation in American Cities, 
$3.50. 
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He NEVET knew 


—there was such 
a difference 


He knew that the word “automo- 
bile” included everything from 
1920 to 1931 models. 

But “towels”... . he had thought 
they were all alike. 

Then he made comparisons. And 
what a difference! 
DuBLTOWLS—soft and soothing to 
the skin! A fibre towel that feels 
like fabric! So much more absorbent 
that the careless waste of towels was 
eliminated from his washrooms. 
All who use DUBLTOWLS accept 
them as a finer, more satisfying 
towel service. They are replacing 
cloth towels and ordinary paper 
towels in thousands of washrooms 
—because considerate employers re- 
spect the comfort of employes and 
recognize in DUBLTOWLS a far 
greater towel value. Return the cou- 
pon, forsamplesand fullinformation. 


LBA. 


=WEST— 


cient tell 


MOSINEE 
DUBLTOWLS 


The Fibre Towels that 
Feel like Fabric 
Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of 


pure kraft fibre and is 73 times as fast in 
absorbency as the average paper towel. 


a oe oe Se OT See Gee Ge ee ee A Ge eS Oe Ee ee ee 
Pin this coupon to your business letter-head 
and mail today. 

BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Tell us more about DUBLTOWLS and 
send free samples. 


Copyright 1930 B. W. P. Co. 
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Mormons, atheists, Buddhists or Moham- 
medans. 
marry atheists than aliens. 

For President of the U. S. Protestants 
prefer a Jew to a Roman Catholic. 

Of all their dislikes the greatest is that 
of entrusting their children for upbringing 
to a member of another denomination or 
of another faith. 

As regards the amount of antipathy felt 
by individual denominations for others: 

“The Episcopalian and the Lutheran 
are harder on the Baptist, the Congrega- 
tionalist, the Presbyterian and the Meth- 
odist, than these latter denominations are 
on one another. But the Lutheran and 
the Episcopalian discriminate to an equal 
extent against one another. The Episco- 
palian also shows notable antipathy to the 
Quaker, presumably because the forms of 
religious worship of the two are so anti- 
thetical. 

“With regard to the non-evangelical 
Protestant bodies, the sterner judgments 
come from the more Calvinistic sources, 
or from religious bodies whose antecedents 
are non-English-speaking. 

“The more rigid and Calvinistic bodies 
also feel wider separation from the ir- 
regular Protestants. 

“Toward members of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church . . . the Episcopalians alone 
among Protestant bodies show special 
favor. 

“Protestant antipathy to Jews runs 
very equally from denomination to de- 
nomination. Toward Catholics, however, 
the Lutheran and the Episcopalian are 
appreciably more favorable than are other 
Protestants. 


“Five groups, the atheist, the Moham- 
medan, the Buddhist, the Mormon, and 


the Spiritualist . . . are disapproved cor- 
dially and with one accord.” 
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Depressed Methodists 


San Francisco, “least churched of all 
great cities,’* will lose its Methodist 
Temple (Time, March 17) by sheriff’s 
foreclosure if the Methodist Episcopal 
Church does not lend the Temple money 
at once. Between 400 and 500 other M. E. 
churches throughout the country will also 
be sold for non-payment of mortgages, 
unless help comes quickly. This situation 
depressed the Home Missions Board of 
the Church when it met at Philadelphia 
last week. Causes deduced by Dr. Edward 
Delor Kohlstedt, Board corresponding 
secretary: “Amazingly poor and inade- 
quate leadership ... general economic 
depression of the country.” 

The Board helped out by loaning in- 
dividual churches a total of more than 
$500,000. But in many cases “nothing 
more than our sympathy could be ex- 
tended.” 

However, there was a bright aspect to 
the meeting. The Board has succeeded in 
organizing efficient “larger parishes,” 
which consolidate M. E. work previously 
diffused. The Board has also persuaded 
many such “parishes” to pay trained re- 
ligious teachers good salaries, a “novelty 
in Protestant religious education.” 


*According to Rev. Jay S. Stowell, publicity 
director of the: Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension of the M. E. Church. Said 
he last week: “San Francisco has 637,000 popu- 


lation. Only 17,000 belong to Protestant | 


churches.” 


However, they would rather | 





MAN PROPOSES 
GOD DISPOSES 


HAT does tomorrow hold. Nobody knows. 


That’s the reason for life insurance. 


Your home suppose some day it becomes 
necessary to sell it. Will it bring what it’s worth? 
That depends upon salesmanship, how well it’s built, 
is it insulated, and can you prove it? Remember, 
insulation is built into the walls ... it can’t be seen. 


That is the reason for the Insulite Metal Plaque. It is 
“enduring evidence of enduring insulation’. It 
insures a greater resale value for your home by 
showing how well it is insulated. 


All thermal insulation materials achieve their 
efficiency through dead air cells which act as non- 
conductors of heat and sound. For this reason, it is 
important that you use Insulite insulation, because 
Insulite, a full half-inch thick insulation board made 
from strong, tough wood-fibers, contains more than 
3,000,000 wood-locked air cells to the square foot. 
Think of it — in every square foot of an Insulite 
insulated home, there are 3,000,000 wood-locked 
air cells defying the winter cold — the summer heat, 
reducing fuel bills and deadening noise. 


And Insulite is not an expensive ‘extra’, for in board 
form it takes the place of non-insulating materials, 
is easily handled and quickly applied. 


Made from strong wood-fibers, Insulite is chemically 
treated to resist moisture, fire, vermin, arid rodents. 
Insulite Sheathing has several times the bracing 
strength of lumber horizontally applied and as 
plaster base, Insulite guards against unsightly cracks 
and grips plaster with more than twice the strength 
of wood lath. 


It is important that you specify Insulite. We have 
prepared a booklet, “Increasing Home Enjoyment’, 
which will be gladly sent you free of charge. Write 
for it and when you are ready, your lumber dealer 
can supply you with Insulite. 


THE INSULITE CO. 


INSULATE I {A Backus-Brooks Industry} 


WITH 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 42L 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota 


xX Offices in All Principal Cities 
Resists 
Cold, Heat, 
Noise and 
Dampness 


Please send me a sample of Insulite, and a copy of 
| your free booklet “Increasing Home Enjoyment’. 


ING EVIDENCE of ENDURING INSULATH 


mis CERTIFIES ™m 


F MORE ECONOMICAL TO HEAT 
WARMER IN WINTER 


IN SUMMER 


This Insulite Plaque per- 
manently affixed in an 
inconspicuous place in your 
home, is “enduring evi- 
dence of enduring insula- 
tion”’ built into your home. 


EFFICIENCY 
3,000,000 
WOOD-LOCKED 
AIR CELLS TO 
THE SQ. FOOT 


in every square foot of your 
Insulite walls and roof there 
are 3,000,000 wood-locked 
air cells defying winter cold 
and summer beat, reducing 
fuel bills, and deadening 
noise... that’s insulating 
efficiency. 


INSULATE 
WITH 


Makes 
Your Home 
Warm in Winter 


Cool in Summer 
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I Q 5] ... the brightest outlook 


for farmers since..1919 . 


and FARMERS 


These Are the 
Farm Facts 


The trend of livestock prices 
will be upward during the 
latter part of December or 
early in the new year. This 
upturn will follow the pres- 
ent heavy regular seasonal 
marketing of livestock, and 
the forced selling (literally 
dumping of livestock at lower 
prices) during these past fall 
months by those farmers in 
drought areas and the west- 
crn ranges where feed is 
scarce. 


The low supply of livestock’ 


will automatically drive 
prices upward. This situation 
has brought about the bright- 
est outlook for Heart region 
farmers of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley that has existed 
for American farmers since 
1919, 


More than three-fourths of 


the Heart region farmers’ cash income is from livestock 


WILL LEAD THE WAY 
TO BUSINESS REVIVAL 


“The farmer is in a relatively favorable position 
. . .. . Continuation of the recent firmer 
tendency of agricultural prices would, of course, 
materially brighten the 1931 prospect for gen- 
eral business.”—Standard Statistics Company. 


Higher Farm Prices for 1931 
Surpluses Wiped Out 


HOGS The latest government pig 


survey showed a hog shortage 
_ ee 
. . the South Central States................. 28% 
. the North Atlantic States................ 21% 
. the Far Western States......... 
. the Upper Mississippi Valley 
... practically normal—It is the farmers in this 
Upper Mississippi Valley (Heart region) with a 
normal supply who will cash in on higher prices. 
With supplies of cured hams and bacon 22% less, 
and lard stocks 51% less than last year, prices must 
strengthen with the turn of the year. 


CATTLE The Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics reports, “Prospects 
favor a material advance in cattle prices during 1931.” 
Reasons: 20% less beef cattle on the hoof than in 
1918; 19% less beef in storage than last year. The 
Upper Mississippi Valley farmers will profit most 
from advancing prices—they deliver to cash markets 
more than half the nation’s beef. 


DAIRY Low supply of dairy products 


favors higher prices. Butter 
receipts during the fall months have ranged from 
8% to 19% less than last year. Cold storage holdings 
are 21% less. 
Higher prices will enrich farmers in the Heart region 
—the Upper Mississippi Valley—they produce three- 
fourths of the nation’s dairy products. 


POULTRY Poultry on farms is back to 


normal. Dressed poultry in 
storage, however, is 32% less than last year. More 
than half the poultry in the country is raised in the 
Heart region. 


feed (Corn, Wheat, Oats, 
Barley, Rye, Hay) that is 
plentiful and cheap. 

The farmers of the Heart 
region (the Upper Missisippi 
Valley) are in the most favor- 
able position for prosperity. 
Their income is not depend- 
ent upon the outcome of a 
single crop. Diversification is 
the secret of their success. 
They profit most for they 
market their corn and small 
grains in the form of finished 
livestock products. 

These good farmers of the 
rich Upper Mississippi Valley 
prefer Successful Farming be- 
cause it is the only general 
farm magazine that serves ex- 
clusively the needs of farming 
as they practice it. 

Successful Farming will 
carry your selling message 


into more Heart region farm homes than any other 


products, and while the nation’s livestock supply is low, farm magazine. Use this magazine of “Farm Business 


that of the Upper Mississippi Valley is practically nor- 
mal. And, as if this were not enough good fortune, 
nature has provided farmers in the Heart region with 


Successf 


1,150,000 
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and Farm Homes” during 1931. It gives you the 
straightest route to the most favored market—farm or 
urban—in America—truly the key market of 1931. 
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Billion-Dollar Bank 


Ever since the first stockmarket crash 
there have been stories of a “trouble- 
spot” in Manhattan banking. When 
remedies from within fail, a sure ointment 
for financial and industrial troubles is a 
merger. Long has it been hoped that this 
treatment would be used to assuage the 
Manhattan sorespot. Recently just such 
a merger was rumored. Remarkable fea- 
ture was that it involved the unique plan 


Underwood & Underwood 
James HERBERT CASE 
They applied him to a sorespot. 


of consolidating four banks (Time, Nov. 
10). They were: Manufacturers Trust, 
with resources of $463,000,000, greatly 
expanded during recent years; Public 
National Bank, with resources of $246,- 
000,000, a bank which has grown steadily 
and conservatively; Bank of the United 
States, with resources of $254,000,000, 
which, like Manufacturers, has recently 
expanded; International Trust, with re- 
sources of $29,000,000, and closely affili- 
ated with Manufacturers. 

Merging four banks at once would be 
difficult at any time. Unusual obstacles 
arose which threatened to block this long- 
awaited deal. A peculiar situation was 
known to exist in Bank of the United 
States. In 1913 this bank was formed in 
Manhattan’s lower East Side. By 1928 
it had grown one thousand-fold without 
a merger. Then, after Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corp. acquired a large block of 
its stock, it began to whirl through a 
period of expansion. Since May 1929 it 
has lost one-fourth of its deposits; its 
shares have tumbled from $91 to $13. Re- 
cently it has been understood that officials 
in Washington have been closely watching 
its affairs, perhaps anxious that no harm 
should befall a Manhattan bank whose 
name sounds so significant. 

While Bank of the United States de- 
posits were dropping 25%, Manufacturers 
Trust’s deposits slumped 15%. In Manu- 
facturers Trust, Goldman Sachs Trading 
was likewise a dominant stockholder. 


Obviously complicated were the problems 
of determining the value of all four of 
these banks in terms Of the other three. 

For these reasons many a banker feared 
last fortnight that the negotiations had 
been dropped. But over the week-end a 
group of prominent bankers met with a 
banker of great skill and fame, James 
Herbert Case, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. When the new 
week started, it was announced that the 
merger would go through, that Banker 
Case would be chairman of the consoli- 
dated banks, that an able new board of 
directors would guide its affairs. 

Well versed in the ways of the Federal 
Reserve and of commercial banking is 
Mr. Case, who became head of the Federal 
Reserve of New York when portly Gates 
W. McGarrah resigned the position last 
spring to become president of Bank for 
International Settlements (Time, May 5). 
In 1888, at the age of 16, Banker Case 
became a clerk in City National Bank of 
Plainfield, N. J. Four years later he went 
to work for a Manhattan bank, became 
discount clerk. During this time he sup- 
plemented his public school education with 
a course at American Institute of Bank- 
ing’s night school. In 1902 he returned 
to Plainfield, organized Plainfield Trust 
Co. of which he was secretary and execu- 
tive vice president for eight years. Later 
he again left Plainfield for Manhattan, 
was soon building up the credit depart- 
ment of Farmers Loan & Trust Co. In 
1917 he was made Deputy Governor of 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
figured importantly in War financing. His 
two smart sons are Everett Case, assistant 
to Owen D. Young; James Herbert Case 
Jr., with Stock Clearing Corp. 

While Banker Case personifies conserv- 
atism and skill, the directorate over which 
he will preside contains such “good names” 
in banking as: Mortimer Norton Buck- 
ner, board chairman of New York Trust 
Co.; Walter Edwin Frew, chairman of 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co.; George 
Willets Davison, president of Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co.; Park A. 
Rowley, vice chairman of Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Co. President of the new 
bank will be Emanuel Chester Gersten, 
able young president of Public National 
Bank. 

No name has been chosen for the new 
bank (although Manufacturers Trust may 
be retained). So soon as the merger is 
completed, the new bank will join the 
Clearing House, become subject to its rigid 
rules. Probably its largest stockholder 
will be Goldman Sachs Trading Corp. 

Most prominent man in the old manage- 
ment of any of the four banks was Nathan 
S. Jonas, chairman of Manufacturers 
Trust. Last week it was announced he 
will occupy “an important position” in 
the new bank, but there was no indication 
of what this position might be. And ob- 
servers recalled that a fortnight ago Manu- 
facturers Trust celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary with a memorial banquet at which 
self-made Banker Jonas received a watch 
as a testimonial. 


Although stockholders of the four banks 
had still to be told the exact terms, 
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bankers last week conceded there was no 
chance of the deal falling through. Many 
a banker shuddered at the thought of 
what might have happened, in a week 
noisy with news of bank failures in other 
cities, if this four-ply merger had not been 
arranged, if Banker Case & friends had 
not been willing to take charge. Well 
justified seemed the heading of an edito- 
rial on the deal in The American Banker: 
“A BILLION DOLLAR STEP FOR- 
WARD.” But no banker had to puzzle 
over the meaning of this paragraph in 
the same editorial: “For the human hopes 
dashed down and the promising ventures 
erased, the observer can have only sym- 
pathy and a sincere wish for future suc- 
cesses in a more tempered future. That 
the drama carries elements of tragedy for 
some of the protagonists who, willy-nilly, 
were cast into their ambitious roles, is 
unfortunate though inevitable.” 


— > 


Steel of Ecorse 

In Ecorse, Mich., a $25,000,000 steel 
plant was recently completed by Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., subsidiary of National 
Steel Corp. Also in Ecorse, Michigan 
Steel Corp. has been improving its plant 
for the past three years, increased its ca- 
pacity 30% this year alone. President of 
Michigan Steel is George R. Fink who 
formed it in 1922, making it the first steel 
company to have its manufacturing plant 
in the Detroit area. President of National 
Steel is also George R. Fink. Therefore 
no surprise to steelmen was the announce- 
ment last week that National will acquire 
Michigan. 

Michigan Steel produces sheet steel, 
sells it to makers of automobile bodies, 


International 


GeorcE R. FINK 
He needed no prospectus. 


railway cars, refrigerators, stoves. Last 
year it earned $1,652,000, will not do so 
well this year. 

National Steel was formed in November 
1929, to acquire Weirton Steel Co., Great 
Lakes Steel and stockholdings of M(ar- 
cus) A(lonzo) Hanna & Co. in certain of 
its subsidiaries. It ranks as the sixth big- 
gest steel company in production, is sur- 
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Water Service — 
an Indispensable Necessity 


The largest group of privately owned water works 
properties in this country comprise the Federal Water 
Service Corporation— valued at more than a hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 


® These properties furnish indispensable water ser- 
vice for residential, commercial and industrial use to 
285 cities and towns stretching from New York to 
California — over 300,000,000 gallons daily. Munici- 
palities themselves are among the largest customers, 
requiring water for fire protection systems and other 


public uses. 


@G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. have taken a position of lead- 
ership in the consolidation of local water companies 
into major operating groups under centralized man- 
agement, and in financing the capital requirements — 
thereby providing investors with exceptionally attrac- 
tive opportunities for safe and profitable investment. 
Every one must have water. The demand for this service 
is constant and sure. 


@ Tri-Utilities Corporation, which controls Federal 
Water Service Corporation, is one of the great utility 
systems of this country. Its securities offer investors a 
degree of diversification seldom found, and therefore 
they are characterized by unusual safety. 
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TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Modern conveniences 
have multiplied the uses for 
water and the amounts re- 
quired. The increasing 
business of Federal Water 
Service Corporation has 
been accelerated by grow- 
ing populations in the com- 
munities served, and also 
through the acquisition of 
important new properties. 
Its revenues have increased 
steadily year after year. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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passed only by U. S. Steel and Bethlehem 
in the extent of its ore reserves. It has 


| girded itself for future growth, spending 


$7,000,000 on improving Weirton Steel’s 
plants, in addition to the $25,000,000 pro- 
gram in Ecorse. Recently it incorporated 
Mid-West Steel to build a $50,000,000 
plant on a 1,100-acre tract at Gary, Ind. 
As National and Michigan Steel have 
been growing, President Fink has been 
rising on the steel horizon. He is 45, went 


| to no college. After working in various 
steel companies, he was assigned the De- 


troit territory as a sheet salesman for 
West Penn Steel Co., was later made 
general sales manager. He suggested a mill 


| in the Detroit area, could not sell the 
| idea to his company. Big Detroiters 
| backed him after he got enough con- 
| tracts from automobile makers to keep 


the proposed company busy. This was, of 
course, Michigan Steel. Last year when 


| he formed Great Lakes Steel he sold 
| $20,000,000 worth of stock to friends 


without even a prospectus, had the satis- 


| faction of seeing the issue over-subscribed 
| by 50%. 
right to buy within five years 20,000 


His only compensation was the 


shares at $50, the offering price. Hand- 
some, eloquent, self-assured, he seidom 


| works less than twelve hours a day, is 
| called Busiest Man in Detroit. But some- 


times he goes South and plays golf. 


~ 


| Personnel 


The following names were news last 


| week: 


James Herbert Case, chairman of 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, will 


| head Manhattan’s new billion-dollar bank 
| (see p. 55). 


Walter Edwin Frew, president of Corn 


| Exchange Bank Trust Co., will be on the 


directorate of the new Manhattan bank 
and last week he was also elected a di- 
rector of Ingersoll-Rand Co., maker of 
building and mining machines. 

Henry A. Roemer, president of Conti- 


| nental Steel Corp. (Kokomo, Ind.), was 


elected president of Sharon (Pa.) Steel 


| Hoop Co. Past-president Severn P. Ker 


becomes chairman. 

Lorenz Iversen, vice president and 
general manager of Mesta Machine Co., 
was made president. Machinist Iversen 
was born in Denmark, went to sea for 
two years as a machinist, then worked 
in the U. S. He saw technical training was 
essential, went to University of Bingen, 
Germany. In 1902 he returned to the 
U. S., started work in Mesta’s designing 
room. Mesta, located in West Homestead, 
Pa., is a leader in making the big equip- 
ment used by steel mills, employs 2,000 


| men. A notable product was a 14,000-ton 


press for the U. S. armor plant in South 


| Charleston. A pressure of 14,000 tons is 
| equivalent to the weight of 70 freight 


locomotives. Other notable products are 
the tremendous machine tools Mesta 
makes for its own use. Mesta’s net sales 
last year were over $8,000,000. 

Hiland Garfield Batcheller became presi- 
dent of Ludlum Steel Co. Steelman 
Batcheller left the sales department of 
Carnegie Steel in 1916 to become assistant 
to the president of Ludlum, was elected 
a vice president three years later. To all 
steelmen he is famed for his contributions 
to the development of alloy steels in the 
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U. S. He has long been interested in the 
Krupp steel works of Germany, arranged 
for Ludlum to share in the U. S. produc- 
tion of two Krupp metals: witralloy, a 
wear-resistant steel used chiefly in the 
automotive and airplane industries, and 
Strauss Metal, used for cutting tools. He 
was instrumental in the formation of 
Krupp Nirosta Co., which has licensed 
certain U. S. companies, including Ludlum, 
to manufacture wirosta, a  corrosion- 
resistant steel developed by Dr. Benno 
Strauss of the Krupp plant. President 
Batcheller is 54, lives in Watervliet, N. Y. 
(the Ludlum plant is there), likes outdoor 
sports. 

Walter Runciman, British Liberal 
leader, was appointed dictator of Royal 
Mail shipping group, run far off the 
course of profits by Lord Kylsant. 


Deals & Developments 

Bigger Bethlehem? Persistent last 
week were stories that Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. will: 1) Acquire a group of steel 
fabricating companies, chief of which is 
famed McClintic-Marshall Co. of Pitts- 
burgh; 2) Acquire, if the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube merger goes through, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., closely held old 
Pittsburgh independent. 

Rockefeller Oils. When the old 
Standard Oil “Trust” was dissolved in 
1gt1, the Rockefeller interests held about 
25% of the stock in all the 33 severed 
units. Long has it been known that these 
holdings have slowly been shifted. Last 
week the following was reported: 1) 
Companies in which the Rockefeller in- 
terests are concentrating: Standard Oils 
of New Jersey, New York, California; 
and Vacuum Oil. 2) Companies in which 
the’ Rockefeller holdings are retained: 
Standard Oil of Ohio; Ohio Oil Co.; 
several smaller units. 3) Companies from 
which the Rockefeller interests have com- 
pletely withdrawn: Standard Oils of Ken- 
tucky and Kansas; Atlantic Refining Co.; 
Prairie Oil & Gas; Prairie Pipe Line. 

Notable in depression has been the divi- 
dend record of the Standard Oil group. 
During 1930 a total of $286,666,728 will 
have been disbursed, greater than in any 
previous year, and $17,020,801 greater 
than last year. Of this gain, more than 
$13,000,000 resulted from a s5o¢ extra by 
Imperial Oil Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. A $1,500,000 
extra by Humble Oil, payable Jan. 1, is 
not included. 


New Era’s End 


In April 1929, New Era Motors, Inc. 
was formed. Heading it was an arch- 
promoter of the New Era, Arch M. An- 
drews. It was the year that Promoter 
Andrews, one day in Chicago, announced 
to friends that he was 50 years old and 50 
times a millionaire. Hard indeed would 
it be to trace the course of either Pro- 
moter Andrews or his fortune during those 
50 years but Andrews acquaintances read- 
ily believe his story that he made his first 
money doing a song & dance number with 
his brother in the back rooms of Chicago 
saloons. He still is a lively banjoist, but 
plays now in “Freestone Castle,” his 


Glenn L. Martin 


Says of BALTIMORE 


‘Baltimore 
less minus than 


hus did Mr. Martin aptly sum 

up his reasons for selecting 
Baltimore as the ideal location for 
the factory units of the Glenn L. 
Martin Company—makers of the 
famous Martin bomber. 

**The efficient manufacture of 
airplanes and seaplanes,’’ continued 
Mr. Martin, ‘““demands a happy 
combination of natural and devel- 
oped resources. Baltimore offered: 

“Favorable flying conditions— 
practically an all-year-round open 
season with materially less fog than 
other cities to the north. A plenti- 
ful supply of skilled labor, so im- 
portant in our industry. 


‘ . ° 
*“Ideal rail and water service— 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Why Glenn L, 


BALTIMORE 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE +» MARYLAND 





had more plus and 
any Other city.”’ 


close proximity to fabrication and 
finished product markets; a splen- 
did sheet of water at hand and the 
Atlantic Ocean not far distant. 

**Then,’’ added Mr. Martin, 
“‘there were the related problems 
of taxes, living conditions, transpor- 
ting our help; light and power rates, 
and the attitude of the banks toward 
industry in general. Baltimore 
seemed the all-around answer.”’ 

These same natural and devel- 
oped resources of Baltimore are 
open to all sound industries seeking 
new locations. 

The Baltimore Trust Company, 
noted for its understanding of indus- 
trial problems, is at your service. 


Martin Chose Baltimore.” 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL 
RESERVE 
SYSTEM 





assets over 23 billions 


surplus over 6 billions 


age averages 58 years 


and unbroken dividend 


record 33 years e e e 


T has been proved that the great- 

est return, on average, comes from 

high grade common stocks held over a 

term of years. Generally speaking, the 

stronger the company the higher will 
be the return from its stock. 


This principle is responsible for the 
rapidly increasing wealth of people who 
own high grade stocks. The regular 
dividends received may be at a low rate 
based on the prices of the stocks; but 
extra cash and stock dividends, rights 
and split-ups all go to produce a total 
return far higher than those generally 
received from second grade or specula- 
tive stocks. 


Corporate Trust Shares, representing 
one of the largest and strongest fixed 
trusts, bring to all investors the benefits 
of owning the common stocks of 28 lead- 
ing American corporations. These com- 
panies have an average age of 58 years. 
They have grown and prospered through 
wars, panics and depressions. They show 
records of unbroken dividend payments 
ranging from 14 to 70 years, and aver- 
aging 33 years. Together they have 153 
affiliated and subsidiary companies. 
Their combined assets total 23 billions; 
their surplus over 6 billions. Their 
strength is the strength of the best in 
American industry. 


Under this trust a// the accruing divi- 
dends, rights and split-ups are imme- 
diately turned into cash and paid to the 
trust shareholders with added interest 
from the reserve fund. Published details 
are available for the asking. 


¥ 


CORPORATE TRUST 
SHARES represent an owner- 
ship interest in these 28 com- 
panies. The Chase Nationai Bank 
of the City of New York, Trustee. 
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INDUSTRIALS 


American Tobacco 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San, 
du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
Ingersoll Rand 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 

Otis Elevator 

United Fruit 

United States Steel 
Woolworth 


RAILROADS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 

New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pacific 

Union Pacific 


OILS 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil of New York 
Texas Corporation 


UTILITIES 
and QUASI-UTILITIES 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Western Union Telegraph 


a 


MOODY'S COMPOSITE 
PORTFOLIO RATING “A” 


Price at the market 


INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS OFFER 
& 5 3 AND RECOMMEND CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 


ASK YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE OR BANK 


about Corporate Trust Shares 


[se 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Watt Street «+ New York 
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Greenwich, Conn. home, or in his Pasa- 
dena colonial house, or aboard his yachts 
Zama and Sialia. Chicagoans remember 
when he became a partner in D. A. Tyng 
& Co., Chicago over-the-counter house. 
They also remember how that firm ended 
in a flurry of indictments. Promoter An- 
drews came out of that crash unscathed, 
He went to Manhattan, prospered in 
stocks and buildings ; went to Los An- 
geles, prospered in stocks, hotels, penny 
slot-machines. So greatiy ‘did he prosper 
that he could play the market in company 
with that once great bull William Crapo 
Durant. He became and still is a director 
of Hupp Motor Car Corp. and of Budd 
Wheel Co. 

With so agile and active a head, New 
Era Motors seemed bound to have a dash- 
ing history. Some months after it was 











International 
PRoMOTER ArcH ANDREWS 


Moon may be eclipsed but not he. 


formed, it acquired the Ruxton patents 
for a front-wheel drive. Rights to manu- 
facture Ruxtons were sold to Moon Motor 
Co. Also, William Crapo Durant sold to 
Moon rights to manufacture his American 
cotton picker, of which much has been 
said, not much seen. New Era Motors 
received 150,000 shares of Moon in the 
deal, soon decided to oust the old Moon 
management. This was done. In the 
struggle, aided by tales of the cotton 
picker, Moon rose to $164 a share. But 
Ruxtons were never produced commer- 
cially and fewer Moons have been sold 
this year than last. Last week Moon stock, 
selling at 75 cents, was stricken from the 
New York Stock Exchange for failure to 
maintain a Manhattan transfer office. A 
total Moon eclipse was widely predicted. 

Last week an end came to New Era 
Motors with a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Assets were listed at $317,000; 
liabilities at $855,000. Strange seemed the 
fact that last year New Era Motors paid 
a $600,000 dividend on the common. A 
big New Era creditor is A. M. Andrews 
Investment Co., with a claim for $293,- 
coo. And a lucky creditor is Promoter 
Arch Andrews. His individual claim of 
$77,200 is secured by the Ruxton patents, 
almost certain to be of use when the next 
New Era dawns. 
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TIME 


Check Books are Busy 
in Oil Company Offices 


Purchasing departments in 
oil companies haven’t had 
their hands tied this year. 
They have had the busiest 
year in their history, distrib- 
uting orders for upwards of 
one billion, four hundred 
million dollars for supplies, 
equipment and construction. 
{ An industry which—in an 
off year for general business 
—spends such sums as 
$25,000,000 for motor trucks, 
trailers and_ tires—$40,000,- 
000 for engines and electric 


motors for well-drilling only 


—$11,000,000 for valves and 
pipe fittings for refineries— 
is a market worth cultiva- 
tion today, tomorrow and 
for years to come. 4 Oil com- 
panies have been star cus- 
tomers this year and must 
continue to be, because 
heightened competition com- 
pels constant improvements 
and expansion. @Have you 
had a share in this business? 
Would you like to discuss 
ways and means of going 
after it? If so, just notify 


any office listed at the left. 


NATIONAL 


PETROLEUM 


IN 1930 


A half-billion dollars for drilling and 


equipping of new wells—something 


more than that for the construction of 


crude oil, gasoline and natural gas pipe 


lines—a quarter of a billion divided 


between refinery maintenance 


and 


new construction—$150,000,000 for 


building new bulk and retail stations— 


that is the seale on which the oil in- 


dustry is buying. 





THE 
OLD-TIMER’S 
PROBLEM 


The best time to catch the average con- 
sumer is in his or her early twenties. 
The old-timer’s one best chance to show 
his understanding of youth is in his 
advertising. 

The old-timer faces an everlasting 
problem to keep freshness in his adver- 
tising messages. 

We are always glad to talk with any 
advertiser who feels that his advertis- 
ing technique may be turning stale. 


@ The more experience he has had 
with advertising, the more likely he is 
to want to see us again. At least that 
has been our experience in building 
up our present clientele. 

Most of our clients are leaders in 
their fields— having sales up to 
$200,000,000 yearly. They seem to 
think our services admirably fitted to 
a leader’s needs. They are gun-shy of 
short cuts, oracles and copy or art styles 
which are offered as cure-alls. They 
like our lack of a hard-and-fast formula 
because it enables us to keep their prod- 
ucts youthful in the eyes of the public. 


@ You can’t know much about us, or 
we much about you, until we’ve had a 
talk. The future of both of us might 
be pleasantly affected by it. 


THE BLACKMAN CO. 


Advertising + 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Magazine, Newspaper, 
Outdoor, Street Car, Radio. 
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EDUCATION 


Dr. Morgan 


Most men who hold doctor’s degrees 
from British universities (excepting doc- 
tors of medicine) receive them not for 
toil and research but as a mark of honor. 
Discriminatingly do British universities 
hand out kudos. Of three reasons most 
cogent to U. S. universities (to encourage 
or pay for endowment donations; to pub- 
licize themselves; to render genuine hom- 
age to great men), most often are the 
British guided by the third, marking 
with distinction the authentic great. 
None so marked can consider himself more 
highly honored than he who receives from 
Oxford University a degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law. Last week to Banker John 
Pierpont Morgan, holder of doctor’s de- 
grees from Cambridge, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, New York University, Trinity College, 
went this highest of Oxford degrees. 


Editorialized the London Times: 
“(Banker Morgan put England] under a 





| special debt of gratitude. . . . Other 


Americans have taken treasures away; 
Mr. Morgan has given.” (He gave funds 


| for the British Museum to obtain the 


Bedford Book of Hours and the Luttrell 
Psalter. ) 

“Mr. Morgan has, indeed, long been a 
firm friend of Britain, and never was the 
staunchness of his friendship better shown 
than when British reputation was put to 
a test in the early months of the World 


| War and was being besmirched by those in 


his own country whose origin and interests 
made them naturally zealous to damage 
it. Credit meant much in those days, but 
the help to Britain of the House of 
Morgan was unwavering and invaluable. 


“He is a business man and a gardener, 
an international financier and an English 


| squire. He enjoys the country life of his 


home [“Wall Hall” ] at Watford with an 
affection as deep as any of his English 


| ancestors felt for theirs. What his Hert- 
| fordshire retreat meant to him is an illus- 
| tration of the abiding value of the English 
| countryside as an unequalled recreative 


force.” 
Other U. S. holders of Oxford’s Doctor 
of Civil Law degree: 
1873—James Russell Lowell 
1886—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
1889—John Shaw Billings 
1890—William Watson Goodwin 
Henry Morton Stanley 
1894—Rear Admiral Alfred Thayer 
Mahan 
1896—Francis Andrew March 
1897—Edwin Lawrence Godkin 
1899—Simon Newcomb 
1900—Charles Eliot Norton 
1902—Joseph Hodges Choate 
Andrew Dickson White 
1904—John Singer Sargent 
1907—Whitelaw Reid 
1909—Hon. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
1910—Theodore Roosevelt 
1913—Elihu Root 
1914—Walter Hines Page 
1917—Henry van Dyke 
1919—John Joseph Pershing 
Herbert Hoover 
1922—William Howard Taft 
1929—Charles Gates Dawes 
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; ARE YOU being held up by the greatest payroll thief of 
them all—human hands? Are you one of the many man- 
raved ufacturers whose production is retarded, whose profits are 
% reduced by excessive waste of time and material caused by 
slow, costly hand operations? 

Special Production Machines will build machines for 
you to eliminate costly hand operations, to speed your 
production, cut down costs, increase profits — outstrip 
competition. We have done these very things in a num- 
yg aay pete te Special 

nes a ur W as inclu xistin 
machinery and re-designing of semi-automatic machinery PRODUCTION MACHINES 
to make it completely automatic. 4 Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION. LIMITED 

‘We shall be glad to explain to you in detail, the story For over 35 years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited 


has manufactured automatic labor-saving machinery for 


of Sp ecial Production Machines, how it operates, what it many of the world’s largest producers of inerchandise. 


has done, and how it can help you. Write to the Special 
Production Machines Company, Norfolk Downs, Mass. 





Who's Who in 


North American 
Trust Shares 


Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York 


MILLION meters constantly clicking in the great metro- 

politan area that includes New York! Over five million 
people constantly contributing to the growth and progress of 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, ranking second only 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph Company as the 
world’s greatest public utility enterprise! This background 
naturally placed Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
among the 28 major corporations the common stocks of which 
underlie NoRTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES—the largest fixed 
investment trust (*). “NATS” are certificates of ownership 
in a fixed group of outstanding common stocks, deposited 


under a trust agreement with the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. Through “NATS” you acquire an owner- 
ship in the Consolidated Gas Company and 27 other leading 


American corporations. 


Write for folder T5 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) 


63 Wall Street 


New York City 


* Over $125,000,000 purchased by investors. 


© D.G.,I. 


‘KEY LAW 


fr Business Men! 
This remarkable 


loose leaf system tells 

—in story form—all 

you need to know 

about business law. 

Saves time, saves 

money, and fre- 

quently saves wor- : 

ry. A legal education in plain language the 
business man can understand. Now offered 
at an amazingly low price, less than 14 the 
former cost, on easy terms if desired. 


Indexed for Instant Use 
When you have the STORY-CASE BUSI- 
NESS LAW on your desk, you can take a 
2-Minute look at the law and get the facts you 
need. It will not displace your need for a 
good attorney, but your own lawyer will 
advise you to use this service. Why guess 

about _ points that 
may involve you or your 

Important ad in law wie when 

As soon as an ° . . 

employe has a | ¢very subject is so simply 

good ground | and thoroughly covered 


workin business | including Contracts, 
law, and can be- ; 

gin to use this | Notes, 1.0.U.’s, Partner- 
knowledge a- | ships, Mortgages, Taxes, 


round the office, | Real Estate, Conditional 
his value to his Sal : 
firmgrowsdaily. | Sales, Wages, Insurance, 


etc. 


F RE E SAMPLE PAGES 


Find out why thousands of business men have said 
“This is what I have always wanted.” Find out why the 
STORY-CASE BUSINESS LAW has a place in every 
type of business office. Find out how you can use this 
loose leaf service almost daily with profit to yourself and 
to your firm. Write today for FREE sample pages and 
full information. No obligation. 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, Inc. 
205 W. Monroe St., Dept. 412, Chicago, Ill. 





For hundreds of appliances—from small 
toys to household utilities—motors deter- 
mine the success or failure of their ac- 
ceptance by users. Signal Fractional 
Horsepower motors are designed to meet 
individual requirements of each device— 
either induction or series wound. Backed 
by 40 years’ experience, Signal small mo- 
tors are today successfully performing in 
many types of appliances. Perhaps our 
experience will help solve your motor 
problems. Just send us your specifica- 
tions—no obligation. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Menominee, Michigan 


Small motor manufacturers 
since 1890 
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Cee ee 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


In London the Dean of Canterbury 
was forced to postpone a radio appeal in 
behalf of the Asthma Research Council. 
Cause: an attack of asthma. 

pee wane 

With his son King Feisal of Irak sup- 
porting one arm, and with his other son 
the Amir Abdullah of Transjordania 
supporting his other arm, forlorn former 
King Hussein of the Hejaz landed in 
Palestine last week, en route from his 
exile on the Island of Cyprus to Amman, 
capital of Transjordiana. Object: needed 
medical attention.* 

—©——_- 

President Charles Giffin Pease of the 
Non-Smokers’ Protective League of Amer- 
ica, 76, through whose efforts smoking was 
prohibited in New York subways in 1909, 
adopted Mrs. A. Audrey Ulric Fiedler, 46, 
wife of a Newark, N. J. realtor. Hence- 
forth she will call herself Audrey Pease 
Fiedler. Explained President Pease: ‘‘Last 
May the dear lady was virtually near 
death. She had been in the care of doc- 
tors and was being drugged to death. I 
was brought in and she was instantly 
healed. I discovered that what she missed 
was the spiritual side of life.” 





ull acdas 

Mrs. Dwight Whitney Morrow told 
members of Manhattan’s Women’s City 
Club how, when they were in Mexico, her 
husband had censored her recently pub- 
lished children’s book, The Painted Pig. 
Because its characters were little Mexi- 
cans, cautious Ambassador Morrow 
changed the sentence “but generals are 
brittle and easily broken” to read “but 
glass generals are brittle. .. .”. When he 
had perused the book he sent it for con- 
sideration to the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Teena cee 

William Randolph Hearst made 
known that the “Hearst-For-President” 
buttons which popped up in Los Angeles 
during his recent visit there had been 
distributed by one S. F. Champion Jr. on 
the latter’s own initiative. Said Publisher 
Hearst in a letter to Booster Champion: 
“y) I have had my day in politics... 
not a very long day nor a very brilliant 
day,+ but sufficient to convince me that 
my best opportunity for achievement was 

. not in holding office. 2) I am 67 
years old. 3) A politician can never tell 
how much of his sacrifice is due to public 
demand and how much to personal am- 


bition.” 
—— 


With Miss Ishbel MacDonald pre- 
siding last week at a Fabian (Socialist) 
Society meeting in London, Fabian 


| George Bernard Shaw predicted the 


fall of her father’s cabinet “‘after the next 


*TimeE, Dec. 1 erroneously reported King Hus- 
sein’s death. . 

tHe was Democratic Representative from 11th 
New York district to 58th & soth Congresses 
(1903-07); municipal ownership candidate for 
mayor of New York 1905, Independence League 
candidate 1909; Independence League and 


Democratic candidate for governor of New 
York 1906. 
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election,” flayed the British dole to un- 
employed: “Not only are there men who 
have never worked but there are children 
who have never known their fathers to 
work.” 
ae ae 
“A great service to this community has 
been rendered by Mr. Percy H. John- 
ston, president of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York, who is responsible 
for the reopening of the Security Bank,” 
read full-page advertisements in Louis- 
ville papers last week. Said Banker John- 
ston: “The people of Kentucky have been 
‘shell-shocked’ by recent bank failures, 
are ‘over-appreciative.’ ” 
= ee See 
When Margot Einstein was married to 
Dr. Dimitri Marianov at a Berlin registry 
office (see p. 28), her father, Physicist 
Albert Einstein, said that he would at- 
tend the ceremony if it could take place 
in 30 min. He attended in celluloid col- 
lar, battered hat, aged raincoat. Impatient 
when the nuptials took 60 min., he vigor- 
ously protested against being photo- 
graphed. Then he hustled back to his 








Wide World 
Marcot EINstTEIN & SPOUSE 


Her mother: “It was ... love at first 
sight.” 


sound-proof study. Said his wife: “It was 
a case of love at first sight with our 
daughter. Dr. Marianov came to our 
house several months ago, and from that 
moment Margot’s heart was lost. We 
think the world of our new son-in-law.” 
Next day Professor & Frau Einstein left 
for Antwerp to embark for the U. S. 
Oe 


Racehorse Lady Broadcast, property of 
Banker Rogers Caldwell, head of Cald- 
well & Co. whose recent crash precipi- 
tated bank failures throughout the South 
(Time, Dec. 1), ran second in a race at 
Bowie (Md.) track on Thanksgiving Day. 
It was the last race in which the Caldwell 
colors will appear. Banker Caldwell is 
selling his stables, turning farmer. 

Earl Sande, premier U. S. jockey, 
made his début as a professional tenor 
at the Kiwanis Club of Alexandria, Va., 
sang “Mother Machree” and “Bird Songs 
at Eventide.” Asked after the perform- 


| 








TIME 


An airplane tour of the communities served by the operating properties 
American Water Works and Electric Company, Incorporated 


Hagerstownis one ofthe progressive trade centers 

of western Maryland. Its products cover a wide 

range, from automobiles, machinery and steam 

engines to lumber, spokes, flour, silk and matches. 

The population of 36,000 is growing and the 

territory surrounding Hagerstown is a beautiful 
and fertile farming region. 


Tx POTOMAC EDISON COMPANY and 
its subsidiaries supply electric light and 
power, and other services to Hagerstown 
and other communities throughout prac- 
tically all of western Maryland, making 
possible the development of industry in 
smaller communities where living condi- 
tions are ideal. 


The securities of this progressive utility 


unit are backed by a steadily growing 
domestic. and industrial demand from a 
typical cross-section of our national life — 
a demand which is also reflected in the 


revenues and security values of American 
Water Works and Electric Company, the 


parent enterprise. 


Send for booklets descriptive of the business and 
securities of our electric and water companies 


AMERICAN 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


of the 


WATER WORKS And ELECTRIC COMPANY 





BROADCAST.-- 


your Instructions to your 
Department Heads 


In a broadcasting station the flick of a key puts a speaker 
“on the air”—instantly. Touching a key of the 
DICTOGRAPH on your desk gives you radio-fast com- 
munication with any member of your staff. 


With the DICTOGRAPH System or InTERI0R TELEPHONES 
installed in your office, your “invisible listeners” are all 
standing by—each at his desk—always ready to listen. 


There is no more need for inter-office visiting to take 
your assistants from their posts. You can talk with one 
man—or a dozen at once. 


You speak quietly toward the sensitive microphone in 
the little cabinet on your desk. Answers come back 
crisply through a clear-toned loud speaker. Your tele: 
phone switchboard is freed from “inside” calls and busi- 
ness is conducted with greater speed and concentration. 


It will take only a few moments to show you DICTO- 
GRAPH in actual operation on your desk—at no obliga- 
tion to you . . . Consult the telephone directory for our 
address in your city. Or write direct to DICTOGRAPH 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., 222 West 42nd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


DIC TOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF 


INTERIOR TELEPHONES 





The 


Inspired 


Gitt.. 


A miracle of electric fingers 
turning toil into play ... Yet 
itsstately beauty lendsa 1 touch 
of distinction to any home. 
Power to spare for every arm- 
aching, food mixing job in the 
kitchen—mixes magic into 
foods: Smoother mayonnaise; 
fluffier mashed potatoes; finer 
grained cakes; gorgeous 7- 
minute icing— —all mixing! 


Gruelling factory tests prove 
the new DORMEYER MIXER 
good for a lifetime in the home. 
You never even have to oil it. 
Not shackled to a stand, nor ay i ONE 
limited to a special size bowl. 407 the price of 


The DORMEYER ELECTRIC JUICE = i. | 


EXTRACTOR provides juice for six 
...ina minute... noeffort. Con- on\. 
sists of an efficient attachment, 
using the power assembly of the 


1931 Food Mixer. 


See these inspired gifts... the 
new Dormeyer Appliances es 
two at the price of one . . . at your electrical dealer's. 
If he can’t supply them, write us. 


Dor The New 1931 me -time 


EL OF Mme M {er 
with JUICE EXTRACTOR oe see 


A. F. DormMever Mrc. Ga Dept. 
2640 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


Send folder and prices of new lifetime Dormeyer Electric | 


Food Mixer and Electric Juice Extractor Attachment. 
Name 
Address 


Cuy 


THE LUXURY CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


€ PALESTINE 
Vi 


—. 8 


Greatest Program in 
History of this famous 
Cruising Steamer 


ROTTERDAM 


Leaves New York 


FER. 5. 1931 


under Holland-America Line’s own management 


Ji days of delight 


Atripto the* "Eternal City,” Rome, 
without extra charge 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO.in 
charge of shore excursions 


|The Rotterdam was recently entirely mod- 
ernized. You will find her a model of modern 
comfort. Swimming pool, gymnasium and 
many spacious public salons. Excellently ven- 
tilated and spotlessly clean. Service and cui- 
sineare the last word in perfection. Enjoyable 

| and jolly entertainment. 

For choice accommodations make reservations now. 

| Rates from $955 

Write for illustrated Booklet ““L”” 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 


| furnishings auctioned. 
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| ance how he had felt, said he: “Well, 


| I was-kinda nervous.” 


raw Vee 
It became known that Artist Peter 


| Arno (The New Yorker), having de- 


signed the sets for a revue called The 
New Yorkers, was denied admission to 
the New York Scenic Artists Union. His 
designs had to be redrawn by someone 
else before the scenery could be con- 
structed. 
aii 

Professor Emeritus Henry van Dyke 
of Princeton, commenting on the award 
of the Nobel prize in literature to Novelist 
Sinclair Lewis (Main Street, Babbitt, 
Arrowsmith, Dodsworth), said: “They 
handed Lewis a bouquet, but they gave 
America a very back-handed compli- 
ment.” Commented Novelist Lewis: “TI 
am particularly honored that the attack 
came from where it did.” Then he sailed 
for Sweden to receive his $46,350. Said 
he: “Naturally I felt that some day I 
would get this recognition, but I did not 
know when. I should be just as glad if 
Eugene O’Neill had received it. 
I’d have felt the same way about Ernest 
Hemingway. He'll get it some day, but 
I suppose he hasn’t written enough yet. 
I think Hemingway will get the award in 
ten years. Then there is Willa Cather. 
No one writes better.” 


— an 


“I’ve been called 47 different varieties 


| of undesirable. persons. Now let’s have a 
| standing vote—have I or have I not any 


sex appeal?’— Whopper-Teller Joan 
Lowell (Cradle of the Deep) before the 
St. Louis Rotary Club. 

—o— 

The late “Madame” Sarah J. Walker, 
St. Louis Negro washwoman who grew 
rich from sales of a straightener of kinky 
hair, built a $250,000 mansion in New 


York City’s socialite suburb Irvington-on- 
Hudson and furnished it for $350,000. 


| Last week ““Madame” Walker’s rich heir, 


Mrs. Lelia Walker Robinson, ordered the 
Mrs. Mamie Pratt 
friend of “Madame’s,” bought three black 
pillows for her Harlem undertaking estab- 


| lishment. A gold-leaf piano brought $450, a 


gold-leaf phonograph $45. Women fought 
for nicknacks. Total sales: $58,500. 
Ea? Sas 
Dining in a London hotel, Actress 
Tallulah Bankhead, daughter of Sen- 


ator-elect John Bankhead of Alabama, was 
suddenly attacked by an unnamed actress 
who slapped Miss Bankhead’s face, tore 
off her hat. Miss Bankhead remained 
calm, restored her hat, lit a cigaret. 
sceptics 
The house being built to replace Finan- 


| cier Bernard Mannes Baruch’s George- 
| town, S. C. hunting lodge (“Hobcaw 
| Barony”) which burned down last year 


(Tre, Jan. 6), was destroyed by fire. 


o— 


Driving to Washington to attend the 
opening of Congress, Representative 
Clarence John McLeod of Michigan was 
in a car which collided with a lumber 
truck near Ravenna, Ohio, He received 
severe cuts & bruises. 

a 

Cinemactress Dolores Del Rio under- 

went an operation in Los Angeles for 


| a kidney ailment. 
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‘Well, 


Peter 


e WHY TIE THEIR HANDS? 


on to 
1. His 


meone 


con- Don’t force your employees 


Dyke to lose time watting for 


award 
ovelist 


i loitering messengers! 


attack 
sailed 
Said 
day I 
id not : 
‘lad if HERE never was a time when employees were more 


ke eager to do a full day’s work than they are at present. 
ernest 


ae Yet in thousands of supposedly efficient plants they are forced 
iw. ° oe . . 
h yet. to waste many valuable moments daily waiting for idling 


ard in messengers to bring orders from far-removed offices. 
ather. , gia ‘ 
If your plant is a large one, or if it is situated at a distance 
from your office, the time now lost in sending orders by 
rieties messenger can be saved by installing Teletype .. . the Tele- 
> phone Typewriter. As its name implies, it sends typewritten 


Joan messages over telephone wires ata speed of 60 wordsa minute! 


re the Any message written on the sending machine is instantly 


reproduced by the receiving machine, whether it is located 
alker, one or one hundred miles away. The receiving machine 


) grew typewrites automatically, making it unnecessary for some- 
kinky 
1 New 
on-on- Errors in transmission are virtually impossible, as the 


bein sender has only to look at what he or she is typing in order 
n heir, 


ed the to see what is being printed at the other end. Therefore Ask your local telephone 
Pratt, even the most intricate orders and specifications can safely company for further details 


, — be transmitted by Teletype. 

sina Each machine makes a record for filing, thus definitely By speeding up production, eliminating messengers and pre- 
fought fixing responsibility. Machines can be used in either direc- | Venting costly errors, telephone typewriter service pays for 
ay tion, providing instant so-qway written communication at a _ itself again and again. Ask the business office of your local 
Actress cost that in many instances is no greater than the wages of a__ telephone company for‘further details, or, if you a write 
f Sen- dallying, unreliable messenger. the Teletype Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
1a, Was 

actress 

e, tore 

mained 


body to answer before a message can be sent. 


Finan- 
ee : THE TELEPHONE 
Rigs = = TYPEWRITER 


nd the 

ntative Seated in a manufacturer’s 
fan was office, the girlat the left writes 
lumber up the day’s orders on a Tel- 
etype. While at the factory, 
miles away, the unattended 
machine at the right instantly 
records them letter for letter 
under- and figure for figure, 

les for 


eceived 





BUILDERS axv ENGINEERS For The BUSINESS LEADERS or AMERICA 


A “Conowingo” two-reel film, de- 
picting the construction of the dam 
and power house, is available for 
showing before club, school, college, 
business, and other organizations. 
AddressStone& Webster Engineering 
Corporation, 49 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CONOWINGO 


Largest Hydro-electric Development 
Ever Built in One Step— 


The Conowingo hydro-electric development of The Philadelphia 
Electric Company System, designed and built by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, supplies 378,000 horse-power to Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. It was completed six months ahead of schedule. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY ef STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 12) 
towns have to pay up to 7% or more when we 
can get money at a bank or loan company. ... 
CLARENCE A. THOMPSON 
Assistant Superintendent 
State-City Employment Service, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Sirs: 

Very keen interest here concerning subscriber 
T. J. Leary’s letter in your issue of Nov. 10, 
“Cash Payments to Soldiers.’ Will you print 
more about it? 

RIcHARD STANLEY 

Chamber of Commerce, 

Lindsay, Okla. 

The Adjusted Service Certificates were 
issued in 1925. They were commonly 
called the Soldiers’ Bonus. Veterans resent 
that term. They say the money was due 
them for War work done at insufficient 
wages. They point out that after the War 
the Government adjusted its contracts 
with the railroads and the War contractors, 
paying them $1,600,000,000 and $2,000,- 
000,000 more, respectively, in cash. 

The Certificates were given the form of 
20-year paid-up endowment policies. Val- 
ues (maximum averages $1,500) were 
computed by the following equation: 

Days of Service 
$1 per day for home service or $1.25 for 
foreign + 25% of this sum 
Times 
An Age Factor (averaging 1.89 to 2.55) 

President Coolidge vetoed the bill of 
issuance. Congress overrode the veto. 
Congress has lately altered the law to give 


| soldiers until 1935 to apply for Certifi- 


cates. 

The face value of the Certificates today 
is $3,400,000,000. In the Treasury today 
is some $625,000,000 of the sinking fund 


| being built to retire all the Certificates in 
| 1945. While preparing to retire the Cer- 
| tificates, the Government will lend, for a 


period not to exceed a year, money on the 


| Certificates, amounts of loans depending 
| on Certificate’s age (above a two-year 


minimum). About 523% of the issue’s 


| face value could now be borrowed. On 


such loans both Government and banks 
are authorized to charge 2% more than 
the current commercial discount rate. The 
Government rate, however, must not ex- 
ceed 6%. 

To retire the entire issue now with cash 
payments would necessitate floating a 
Government bond issue of $2,775,000,000. 
That would increase the Public Debt to 
almost $20,000,000,000. It would be add- 
ing back one-third of what has been paid 
off the Public Debt in eleven years. It 
would add $97,000,000 to the U. S. budget 
for interest alone and in view of a possible 
deficit next year would in all probability 
mean immediate increase of taxation. 
Finally, as a practical matter, wise bankers 
believe that the flotation of a bond issue 
in any such amount, at any interest rate, 
under peace time conditions is impossible; 
and that even serious discussion of it 
would impair national credit, prolong and 
deepen the depression and aggravate the 
unemployment problem. The American 
Legion convention at Boston in October 
voted against asking for cash payment of 
the Certificates at this time. The Veterans 
Bureau agrees that cash payment is “im- 
practical” at this time.—Eb. 
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BETTER WORK 


WARMTH AND 


WITH THE 


Office of the JERSEY JOURNAL, Jersey City, N. J. Wood 
office furniture makes this room friendly . . . comfortable 


FRIENDLINESS OF 


WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 


HE TREND in modern office 

‘furnishing is to provide better 
working conditions... more efficient 
business tools. 

Executives, realizing that they ac- 
complish more in congenial surround- 
ings, demand office furniture of wood 
—and apply the same principle to 
their entire organization. For workers 
of all classes respond to the appeal of 
wood office furniture. They like its 
warmth... beauty... friendliness. It 
adds interest to their work...en- 
courages wholehearted cooperation. 

Well-polished wood has a personal- 
ity which cannot successfully be 
imitated. Man-made swirls, curves 
and patterns artificially imposed on 
alien surfaces are mechanical and un- 
interesting in appearance... lack the 
“natural” qualities which make wood 
individual...attractive. 


Wood office furniture is stronger, 
pound for pound.. .light inweight... 
quiet in action...non-mechanical...ac- 
tually protects data from fire bet- 
ter than do substitute materials. 

The leading American manufac- 
turers of wood office furniture provide 
a wide range of appropriate models— 
period suites for executives . . . desks 
and chairs for other employees... 
furniture for all office needs. Consult 
your local dealer. 

Send for the free booklet, “‘“Plan- 
ning the Modern Office in Wood,”’ 
which contains complete data on of- 
fice planning, and a handy chart that 
will help you lay out an attractive, 
efficient office to meet your individual 
requirements. WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Affiliated with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. 


Woop 


OFFICE 


FURNITURE 


Modernistic desk and chair of wood in 

the office of the JEWEL TEA COMPANY, 

Barrington, Ill. The ‘natural’ swirls and 

curves of wood make it well adapted for this 
type of office furniture 


WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Dept. 212, Graybar Building 
New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me the 
free booklet, “Planning the Modern 
Office in Wood.” 


1S ‘WATURALLY 
BETTER 
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Earnings Per Share 


A dollar’s difference in earnings per 
share means much in the market 
value of a stock. Yet such error lies 
hidden in many an earning state- 
ment, because of vagaries in ac- 
counting for maintenance and re- 
placements (or lack of them) in 
property, or the resulting deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence. American Ap- 
praisal Service is the means of get- 
ting the facts, controlling the prop- 
erty accounts, rectifying earnings. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York ; Chicago +« Milwaukee 


and Principal Cities 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Certified Inventories 


Executives who negotiate loans know the impor- 
tance of inventories to the banker. There has 
been considerable discussion as to what respon- 
sibility accountants should take for inventories 
when making audits. A booklet on this subject 
will be sent on request to bankers or executives. 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


10 East 40TH STREET, NEw YoRK 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National Affairs 


Dec. 11, 18 (respectively )—President 
& Mrs. Hoover’s reception for the Judi- 





ciary, and dinner in honor of Vice Presi- 


dent Charles Curtis; at the White House. 
Dec. 13—President Hoover’s annual at- 


| tendance at the dinner of the Gridiron 


Club of Washington newspaper corre- 


| spondents (preventing his appearance at 
| the Army-Navy Game—see p. 69). 


| Foreign News 


Dec. 1o—Awarding of the Nobel Prizes; 
at Stockholm, Sweden. Annual occasion: 
anniversary of the death in 1896 of Alfred 
Bernhard Nobel, Swedish founder of the 
$9,000,000 fund for international awards. 
1930 recipients: Dr. Hans Fischer, in 
Chemistry; Sinclair (Babbitt) Lewis, in 
Literature; Dr. Karl Landsteiner, in Medi- 
cine; Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, 
in Physics. 

Dec. to—Embarkation of first tourist 
trip ($2,500 & up) to the Antarctic; from 
London. Tour: to the Bay of Whales via 
Galapagos, Auckland & Tahiti, on the 
6,000-ton Stella Polaris, with sight-seeing 
inland by airplane. Famed tourist: Lady 
Shackleton, widow of the late polar ex- 
plorer (see SCIENCE). 

Dec. 17, 24—Centenary of the death of 
Simon Bolivar; chiefly at Caracas, Boli- 
var’s birthplace, Venezuela’s capital. 
Business 

Dec. 9—Launching of Dollar Co.’s $8, 
000,000 liner President Hoover; at New- 
port News, Va. Christener: Mrs. Herbert 


Hoover, with a bottle of water taken from 
the high seas routes of Dollar ships. 


| Aeronautics 


Dec. 1o-23—lInternational Congress on 
Aerial Safety; at Paris. 
Religion 

Dec. 7—Universal Bible Sunday; 
throughout the U. S. Sponsor: American 
Bible Society in conjunction with Protes- 
tant churches. Theme: “One Book for All 
People.” 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day. 


Music 


Dec. 1-13—Freiburg Passion Play, with 
the authentic German company and 200 
trained singers; at the Opera House, Bos- 
ton. 


Science 


Dec. 11—Arrival of Professor & Mrs. 
Albert Einstein; at New York. Destina- 
tion: Pasadena, Calif. where Professor 
Einstein will lecture at Technical High 
School, research at California Institute of 
Technology & Mt. Wilson Observatory. 


Art 


Dec. 10-22—Exhibition of modern in- 
dustrial art from the Reimann School of 
Berlin; at the Art Center, Manhattan. 


Sport 
FooTBALL—For CHARITY 


Dec. 6—N. Y. U. v. Colgate, at Yankee 
Stadium, New York City. 
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Yankee 


December 8, 1930 


Dec. 13—Army v. Navy,* at Yankee 
Stadium, New York City. 

Dec. 14—Notre Dame All-Stars v. New 
York “Giants” (professionals), at Polo 
Grounds, New York City. 

BILLIARDS 

Dec. 8-18—World’s pocket billiard 
championship; at New York. 

BASKETBALL 

Dec. 10o—Dartmouth v. Providence, at 
Hanover. 

Dec. 12—Yale v. Wesleyan, at New 
Haven. 

Dec. 13—Dartmouth v. Syracuse at 
Hanover; Navy v. William & Mary at 
Annapolis; Ohio State v. Pittsburgh, at 
Columbus; Wisconsin v. Carroll College, 
at Madison. 

Dec. 17—Navy v. Lafayette, at An- 
napolis. 

Dec. 18—Fordham v. Yale, at New 
York. 

Dec. 19—Nebraska v. Pittsburgh, at 
Lincoln. 

Dec. 20—C. C. N. Y. v. Dartmouth, at 
New York; Navy v. Western Maryland 
College, at Annapolis. 

GOLF 

Dec. 26-31—Annual midwinter tourna- 
ment, at Pinehurst, N. C. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


Art & Mrs. BottLtE—Jane Cowl alter- | 


nates this amusing play with Twelfth 
Night. 


ELIZABETH THE QuEEN—Strictly for 


Lunt-lovers. 


GrAnp Hotet—The most impressive | 
play so far this season. Thirty-six hours | 


in a Berlin hostelry. 
MarsEILLtes—Chiefly for those who like 
Guy Kibbee and Dudley Digges. A French 
character play by the author of Topaze. 
On THE Spot—A melodrama with a new 
kind of gangshooting. 


ONCE IN A LiFETIME—Brilliant satire on | 


the film industry in general. 


Roar Cutna!—A Soviet frown toward | 


Oriental exploitation. 


TuHAt’s GratiTuDE—Clean and funny. | 


THE GREEN Pastures—There is still no 
better play in town. 

THE VINEGAR TREE—Mary Boland in a 
very sophisticated drawing-room comedy. 

Musical—Fine & Danpy (Joe Cook’s 
inventions), Girt Crazy (George Gersh- 
win’s music), PRINCESS CHARMING (royal 
romance), THREE’s A Crowp (with Ad- 
miral Fred Allen). 


Best Pictures 
LAUGHTER—Nancy Carroll and Fredric 


March in a story of the younger genera- | 


tion that is one of the year’s best pictures. 

Morocco—Introducing Marlene Diet- 
tich, Paramount’s new German star who 
looks like Greta Garbo and acts like 
Jeanne Eagels. 


Min aNp Brtt—Waterfront comedy | 


melodrama that is amusing and believable 
in spots, but not in the same spots. 
Fret Frrst—Harold Lloyd had a double 


for much of his skyscraper comedy; he | 


was not running any risk but that does 
not keep it from being funny. 

WuooreE—Still the best current photo- 
graph of a musical comedy. 


*First football game between the Academies | 


in three years. 








42 Cedar Street 


Minneapolis 
Grand Rapids 


Natural Gas Uses Are Legion 


HE ever-increasing uses to which natural gas is being put in 

‘ constantly enlarging areas of the United States constitutes one 

of the major economic trends in our national life. In the manufac- 

ture of steel, in the generation of electric power, in household 

requirements, in the operation of refineries, the making of glassware, 

chemicals and ceramics, just to mention a few of its uses, it is of 
first importance. 


A growing realization of its superiority as a fuel has already been 
evidenced in the construction of a vast network of pipe lines. And 
thousands of miles more are being laid to connect with new markets. 
In all this there is a close parallel with the electric power and light 
industry of a decade ago. Pipe lines are being interconnected to 
form “super-gas” systems just as transmission lines were inter- 
connected to form “super-power” systems. 


The stability of the natural gas industry is assured by the wide 
diversity of demand. Rapid future growth is assured by the fact 
that a great number of cities and communities not now enjoying 
natural gas soon will be reached by the pipe lines now planned or 
under construction. 


Appalachian Gas Corporation 


The eight growing companies in the Appalachian Gas Corporation 
group are so located as to derive the maximum benefits from 
proximity to sources of supply and potential markets. The areas of 
production or distribution take in parts of Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Texas, Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. Through 
hundreds of miles of pipe lines it supplies large public utility and 
industrial corporations under long term contracts. 


Circulars describing the securities of this Corporation 
will be sent upon request. 


A 
P.W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


New Orleans 


Cleveland Portland, Me. 


115 West Adams Street 


Seattle 


Pittsburgh 








Tank goodness: 


THERE IS A 


eeeee 


NEW GIFT UNDER 
THE SUN/ 


UPPOSE that you knew tomorrow’s 
weather right now—couldn’t you plan 
your time to better advantage? Do you won- 
der that Taylor Stormoguides are so welcome? 


The moving arrow-point tells the simple story 
—*Fair, followed by rain”—“Increasing 
winds, colder”——“'Cloudy and warmer”— 
the weather’s entire cycle. 


A unique, appreciated gift, not likely to be 
duplicated, 


At department, sporting, optical and hard- 
ware stores, If yourscannot supply you, simply 
use coupon and get prompt delivery, postpaid. 


Taylor Stormoguide Junior, 

No. 2258 
A sturdy, reliable weather forecast- 
er, Thousands in use all over 
America. Walnut finished, bake- 
lite case, aneroid movement. 414 
inch white dial. Adjustable for al- 
titude, from sea level to 2,500 feet. 
Accurate, dependable. $10. 


Tarler Stormoguide Standing Pattern 
No. 2259 


Same as No, 2258, 
above, with hand- 
some easel stand 
on broad base. 
Gold-toned 
dial, An im- 
pressive gift 
for office or 
home. $15. 










Iaylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT, TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO. 
MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


Taylor Instrument Cos., 103 Ames St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Enclosed is $ ------- ---. Please send me 1 Taylor 


Stormoguide Number -- 
guarantee safe delivery. 


I understand you 


Name - 


Address 


_. State-- 


Taylor 


guide 


a 


é form 














TIME 
MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Bell-Ringers 
In Painswick, England, twelve boy bell- 
ringers, locked in a church tower with no 
food or drink, rang 17,687 changes (con- 
tinuous, unrepeated harmony) on twelve 
bells in 114 hr., claimed a record. 
——— 


Y 


Firebug 

In New York, Matthew Richner, 11, 
confessed to having six times set fire to 
his school. Said he: “It will do no good 
to send me away, because I'll set fire to 
any place you send me. I like to see it 


burn and hear the engines.” 





. 





Mee 
In Chicago, Dudley Mee, drunk, missed 


his house, tried to enter the house of 
Joseph Scherick. Said Scherick: “Who’s 
there?” Said Mee: “It’s Mee.” Scherick 


shot through the door, hit Mee in the 
shoulder. 


Bowl 

In St. Louis, Anna Pekowski, 28, held 
in a hospital for observation, drowned 
herself by submerging her face in a bowl 
of water. 


——>— 








Sisters 

Near Santa Monica, Calif., three sisters 
—RMrs. Ada McKeon, 80, Abba Miller, 70, 
and Jessie Miller, 60—destitute because 
of stockmarket losses, unable to pay taxes, 
waded into the Pacific Ocean, drowned 
themselves. 








Farmer 

In Sussex, N. J., Farmer Patrick Devine 
& son were in his wagon; his horse in 
front; his cow behind; his dog gamboling 
here & there. Up leaped the dog, bit the 
horse’s nose. Terrified, horse and cow 
upset the wagon. Farmer Devine threw 
his son out, jumped, caught his foot in a 
chain, was killed under the wheels. 


O 








Hunters 

In Ardmore, Okla., Mrs. A. J. Hardy 
was driving home with her husband from 
a hunting trip. A dog in the car pawed 
at the trigger of a shotgun. Mrs. Hardy 
was shot dead. 

Near Herkimer, N. Y., Oliver J. Duff, 
camping out, was annoyed by a cow, hit 
it with the butt of his rifle, was shot in 
the hip. 

Near Jamestown, N. Y., Tearle H. 
George, fireman, caught a muskrat in a 
trap, prodded it with the butt of his shot- 
gun, was shot in the abdomen. 








Integrity 

In Windsor, N. C., Percy Hevander, 
reputed never to have taken a dare, was 
slapping a young girl. McWebb Williams, 
reputed always to have kept his word, 
said: “If you slap that girl again, I will 
shoot you.” Both preserved their in- 
tegrity. Percy Hevander took no dare, 
slapped her again. McWebb Williams kept 
his word, shot him dead. 
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A Print - 
Shop on 
Your Desk 


Over a quarter 
million users. 








The biggest Maier could hide under your 
hat oat enas only $ $35.00 00 completely equipped 
but it will duplicate Letters, Post Cards, Notices, 
Forms, Menus, Tags, Labels, Drawings, Hand- 
writing, Typewriting. Prints on any grade of 
paper on cloth, wood . any smooth surface. 


Saves Money and Delays 
Multistamp saves printers’ bills, saves delays. It 
does more jobs than big, expensive duplicating 
rae ge, can do, and costs only a fraction as 


much. Just write, typewrite, or draw on the 
stencil as you would on a sheet of paper. Snap it 
onto Multistamp. Roll off the prints, perfect 
copies—2,500 per hour. No type to set. No 
moving parts. Anyone can operate it easily. 
Guaranteed for five years. 

A Size for Every Need 
Multistamps are made with printing surfaces, 
from rubber-stamp size to legal-page size. Prices 
range from $7.50 to $35.00 for completely 
equipped units. Combinations of three sizes of 
Multistamps, with complete supplies for each fo 
handsome metal cabinets, $50. &3 and $60.00 


ULTISTAMP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Service Stations in Most Principal 
Cities. Ask for demonstration. 


THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, Inc. 
525 W. 20th St. Norfolk, Va. 


© M. c. INC. 1930 


Write for catalog and 
samples of work 












SOUTH 
AMERICA 


DIRECT TO 
RIO 


12 DAYS 


NO INTERMEDIATE 
STOPS 


HE Four Princes for 

the fastest time as 
well as a safe luxurious 
voyage to Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. The most 
modern system of ven- 
tilation provides utmost 
comfort in tropical 


waters. 
continuous between N. Y. a 


ro 
| j 
South America for 35 years. 


FURNESS Prince LINE 


Fortnightly yg my 
Accommodations for first 
class passengers only. Res 
ervations and literature at 


authorized tourist agents 
or Furness Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall St. (where 
Broadway bavi). or 565 
5th Ave., N. Y. 


"ROUND nin TOURS 
108 Days—23 Ports—$680 


Prince Line Service has been 
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French Manhattan* © 


New YorkK— Paul Morand — Holt 
($2.50). 

“T like New York because it is the big- 
gest city of the world, and because it is 
inhabited by the strongest race in the 
world-—the only one which has succeeded 
in organizing itself since the War; the only 
one which is not living on a past reputa- 
tion; the only one, along with Italy, which 
does not demolish, but knows, on the 
contrary, how to construct.” So says M. 
Morand, who has visited Manhattan four 
times, once for two months, and has seen 
enough to write a book about it. 

Manhattan, says Morand, is an open 
book: he who stands still may read. “It 
takes several months to appreciate the 
damply diffused grandeur of London; it 
needs a few weeks to catch the dry charm 
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©Keystone 








PauL MoranpD 


“If ever you see a very restful, very pink 
” 
ae 


of Paris; but let yourself be taken to the 
middle of Brooklyn Bridge at dusk and 
you will understand New York in 15 
seconds.” 

No reporter need ask M. Morand what 
he thinks of Manhattan’s skyline: it is 
all down here in ecstatic black & white. 
Aside from his few omissions, his book 
would make a fairly good, nearly up-to- 
the-minute guide from Battery to Bronx. 
One of the omissions: speakeasies. Natu- 
tally M. Morand is too polite to mention 
them by name, but he is not too polite 
to damn them generically. Says he: “I 
know nothing so depressing. . . . If only 
one could drink water there!” Of Man- 
hattan’s big cinemas, he thinks the Para- 
mount ‘“‘a blend of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
the Parthenon, and the Valley of the 
Kings” ; Roxy’s he says “surpasses the 
impossible.” 


*New books are news. 


Morand knows but disagrees with the 
opinion of many U. S. citizens that Man- 
hattan is untypical of the U. S. Though 
he waxes elegiac on Manhattan’s sky- 
scrapers, he thinks “nobody now lives in 
New York for pleasure. One stays there 
just long enough to make one’s fortune. 
Everyone works as hard as possible, for 
as few years as possible. . . . You live 
there, you whistle, you answer ‘O.K.’ to 
everything, and you only die at the last 
moment, very quickly. You aren’t born 
there (a pregnant woman is never seen in 
the streets); and you don't die there 
either. As soon as anyone has breathed 
his last, he is immediately driven off very 
fast in a Packard to the funeral parlor, 
where he is laid out and painted up. So, 
if ever you see a very restful, very pink 
face in New York, it belongs to a corpse.” 

Morand makes surprisingly few mis- 
statements. Some of them: that one may 
bathe at Coney Island naked; that cham- 
pagne averages $40 a bottle; that a bal- 
cony seat for a hockey game in Madison 
Square Garden costs $7. 

The Author. Paul Morand, 42, poet, 
globe-trotter, onetime member of the 
French diplomatic corps, is tall, dark, 
silent in company, but says he is happy, 
content, unruffled and undisturbed. Other 
(translated) books: Green Shoots, The 
Living Buddha, Open All Night, Closed 
All Night. 

N.. York is the December choice of 
the Book League of America. 


—o— 


French British 

Tue SpHinx Has Spoken—Maurice 
Dekobra—Brewer & Warren ($2). 

Few Frenchmen have as nice an appre- 
ciation of British mentality as André 
Maurois. The few do not include Maurice 
Dekobra. His story of how a woman 
wrecked a Damon-&-Pythias friendship 
between two English officers is as flashily 
improbable as an operetta, but just as 
agreeable if you are in the mood. 

When Captain Roberts went to his 
lonely block-house on the Afghan border 
he left another man’s wife behind him. 
She did not write; he wondered why. 
When Lieutenant Nicholson came to join 
him, Roberts found out the reason: his 
second-in-command was now first with 
the lady. They became mortal enemies, 
but then there was a border uprising. 
Nicholson was badly wounded, and Rob- 
erts brought him in at the risk of his 
own life. They shook hands and agreed 
the woman was not worth it. On leave 
together (by now they were inseparable ) 
they met her again, and she cold-headedly 
but hot-bloodedly set them at each other’s 


throats. 

Years later Roberts, now a military 
attaché in the U. S., ran across Nicholson, 
a broken cinema extra. Once again they 
remembered they were Englishmen, shook 
hands. 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


The Author. Maurice Dekobra, 45, 
citizen of the world, one of Europe’s most 
popular romance-writers, has lectured at 
the University of Berlin, shot big game 
in Africa, canoed on the Nile, translated 
Defoe, Jack London, O. Henry into his 
native French. His own books have been 
translated into 23 languages. During the 
War he was liaison officer with the British, 
Indian and U. S. Armies, and was made 
a Knight of the Legion of Honor. Other 
books: The Madonna of the Sleeping 
Cars, The 13th Lover, The Clown Prince, 
The Love Clinic, Serenade to the Hang- 


man. 
eS ee 


Winter’s Child 


Tue Book or Stmon—A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson—Little, Brown ($2).* 

Writers are often human, often have 
children; but not often have they im- 
mortalized their own children by writing 
about them. Two glistering exceptions 




















© Keystone 
A. S. M. Hutcuinson 
What will Christopher Robin mean? 


are Alan Alexander Milne and Arthur 
Stuart Menteth (Jf Winter Comes) 
Hutchinson. Everyone knows Christopher 
Robin. Soon a lot of people will know 
Simon. 

For in The Book of Simon Author 
Hutchinson tells you all there is to know 
about his son, from the age of 17 months 
to nearly three years. It is an affectionate 
account, not totally bereft of humor. ‘‘He 
crawls excitedly under the table for some- 
thing and then, having secured it, gleefully 
stands upright. Bang! The table has 
rushed down upon him and crashed his 
head for him. He desires a piece of coal 
from the coal-box and to stoop for it he 
puts his hands on the fender to balance 
himself. Yell! The fender is hot and has 
jumped at him and blistered him... . 
What a life!” 

But sentiment in the long run gets the 
better of humor. “Imagine at nearly three 
that mind of his! I imagine it, you know, 
as a little house, a little honeycomb, made 
up of pearly white cells—glistening, dewy, 


lustrous, semi-transparent, pearly pearly 


*Published Nov. 21. 





How Did Chiideiiease 
Come to Be Called 


uletide ? 


The history of the word is dimmed a little 
by the mists of time. But we know that its 
Medieval English form was yol, from still 








older Anglo-Saxon géol, and that it is akin | 


to Icelandic jol, the midwinter feast (going | 


back to heathen times). This word jol may 
also be the ancestor of jolly. So “Yuletide” 
from the i 
jolly time”, as it still does, although now 
in its special Christmas significance. 


beginning, perhaps, meant “‘a | 


This is but one example of the many thousands | 


of fascinating stories about the origin of lish 
words which you will find in oe 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of these stories are presented in a hand- 
some illustrated booklet—free to you on request. 


Our English language has many of its roots in 
other and older languages and has developed 
through an amazing process of evolution. Word 
histories not only make fascinating stories to read, 
but offer the background understanding that is 
essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—origin, mean- 
ing, spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. 


It gives you the whole word power of English, | 


readily accessible for quick reference. The 2,7,00 
pages of this great single volume are equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia and 
its encyclopedic information makes it a dependable 
question-answerer on all subjects. 
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—offering a lifetime of usefulness to every member 
of the family. 
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white cells: untrodden, untouched, and 
pure, oh pure beyond all conception of 
purity. Imagine by contrast with it the 
honeycomb house of a long-used mind, the 
mind of one past middle-age, and you will 
realize how pure and white and glistening 
and untouched it is. Imagine the trodden, 
trampled, often miry footpaths, (no, 
thought-paths) of a long-used mind, pitted 
with grievances, scarred with ugliness, 
cumbered with useless lumber, strewn with 
outworn hopes, clouded with disappoint- 
ments and with sorrows, rusty with 
neglected opportunities, creaking with 
dismal hopeless habits. And then imagine 
the little lustrous honeycomb of cells of 
pearly pearly white that my son Simon’s 
is!” 

The book is written for grown-ups, but 
it may em)varrass parents as well as bache- 
lors. Many a father may feel as tenderly 
toward his children as Father Hutchinson 
writes‘of Simon, but few would attempt 
to expose such a feeling in print. Some 
may even resent Parent Hutchinson’s per- 
formance. Rebecca West, writing last 
fortnight in the Outlook & Independent, 
grew caustic at The Book of Simon’s 
expense, said she was staggered at “the 
increasing disposition of Englishmen to 
become mothers.” Said she, what will 
Simon do when he grows up and sees what 
his father wrote about him? “There will 
be nothing for the lad to do except embark 
on deed after deed of violence, rising to a 
climax of unimaginable crime. . . . In 
fact I can imagine that in 1950 the names 
Christopher Robin and Simon may not 
mean at all what they do to the belletrist 
public of today. They may mean some- 
thing not very different from what Bugs 
Moran and Al Capone mean today. And 
who will blame them!” 

The Author. Arthur Stuart Menteth 
Hutchinson made many a reader weep 
with his best-seller, Jf Winter Comes. 
Four years ago he married Una Rosamond 
Bristow-Gapper, who wrote to him ad- 
miringly on a postcard. Simon is their 
only child. Other books: This Freedom, 
One Increasing Purpose, The Uncertain 
Trumpet, The Clean Heart, The Happy 


Warrior. 
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Pictures, No Puzzle 

ALay-oop—William Gropper—Coward- 
McCann ($2).* 

Half-way between Artist Lynd Ward 
(God’s Man, Madman’s Drum) and Car- 
toonist Milt Gross (He Done Her Wrong) 
comes Satirist William Gropper. Without 
Ward’s arty symbolism or Gross’s simple 
artfulness, he tells a straight story, then 
horses it a little. 

_ His picture-tale of life and love among 
the acrobats has a heroine but no hero. 
She is a hard-working trapeze artist, mus- 
cular but buxomly beautiful. Her partner, 
who is no relation but who acts consist- 


*Published Nov. 19. 
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ently as a big brother to her, is an enor- 
mous fellow with a dumbly faithful ex- 
pression. In the same show is a paunchy 
middle-aged Romeo who sings romantic 
love-songs so convincingly that even his 
mouth becomes heart-shaped as he war- 
bles. The singer is carried away by the 
artiste’s charms, acrobatically displayed, 
and pays her respectfully romantic court. 
She is enchanted and they -are: married. 
Her partner is a little. surprised but ap- 
parently not hurt, and they all leave the 
show because Romeo is going to be the 
world’s greatest singer. 

Domesticity ensues, girl twins are born. 
Romeo reads the newspaper and talks of 
his great plans; no money comes in. But 
the faithful partner always arrives in the 
nick of time, bringing helpful packages. 
While Romeo scans the market reports 
and his wife washes the dishes, he amuses 
the twins by acrobatic stunts. Finally 
Romeo is fed up with the. sight of his 
face and leaves the house in a rage. He 
returns a little later, a little cooler, only 
to find his wife practicing well-remem- 
bered tricks with her old partner. At that 
there is an explosion. When the smoke 
clears away you see the great singer 
raucously peddling fruit, the dumb acro- 
bat swinging iron girders, and the mother 
putting on a circus act with her acro- 
batic twins. 

———-—_ 


Another Wallace 


THE Sttver Key—Edgar « Wallace— 
Doubleday, Doran ($1).* 

Mr. Washington Wirth was an eccentric 
millionaire. Nobody knew anything about 
him except that he liked to give expensive 
parties at one of London’s most expensive 
hotels, that the guests were chosen with 
care but were an odd lot. The morning 
after one of these affairs a petty crook was 
found murdered in a taxi. A little later 
young Dick Allenby’s patented air-rifle 
was stolen, Banker Leo Moran left Eng- 
land in a hurry, rich old Hervey Lyne 
was found dead in his bath-chair while his 
servant read the paper to him, Man-about- 
Town Jerry Dornford’s body was discov- 
ered in a swamp, and murderous attacks 
were made on pretty Mary Lane. Inspec- 
tor Surefoot Smith, hard-working brains 
of Scotland Yard, thought there was some 
connection between all these events, but 
it was Mary Lane who finally supplied 
him with the key. 

The Silver Key is unusual among detec- 
tive stories in that the murderer is dis- 
covered well before the end, and the final 
running-down and capture give you not an 
anticlimax but an added suspense. Few 
writers of this kind of fiction take the 
trouble to make their characters more 
lifelike than dressmakers’ dummies; 
Author Wallace gives his a kind of solid 
humor that makes them appear, if not 
quite lifelike, at least typical of plain 
human beings. 


*Published Nov. 21. 
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Many people marvel at the fact that the Lincoln crankshaft can be 
turned with the forefinger after it has been finally assembled in its 
bearings. This is most unusual and results from the highest type of 
precision workmanship. It is also extremely important, because even 
slight imperfections in crankshaft alignment interfere with smooth per- 
formance, The Lincoln crankshaft bearing surfaces are inspected simulta- 
neously, as shown below, by six gages to insure absolute alignment. 

















THE swift, generous power of 
the Lincoln . . . the smart fa- 
cility with which it swings se- 
curely around a steep curve or 
over the brow of a difficult hill 
. .. the year-in-year-out ease 


of its quiet riding qualities... 


PY ae et 


all find their roots deep in eg eee ati 


the uncompromising stand- 
ards to which the Lincoln’s every part is built. 
Examine the graceful Lincoln from bow to stern. 
Try its luxurious upholstery and alert springs. 
Probe the balanced integrity of its long-lived motor. 
Test the steering gear . . . formidable of strength, 
sensitive to gentle pressure. Wherever your exami- 
nation leads you within the multi-tested structures 
of this distinguished motor car, you will find item 
after item of equipment or mechanism that is as 
perfect as high craftsmanship, unlimited resources 


and modern tools can make it. 


THE ROCGCTS OF 
EXCELLENCE 


The extreme smoothness with which the power of the Lincoln is devel- 
oped is constantly commented upon. In order to develop such smooth 
power, it is highly important that all pistons and connecting rods be as 
exactly similar as possible. This is necessary because the high speed of 
the motor tends to magnify greatly even very slight variations in weight, 
and thus to set up vibration. The utmost care is taken to see that all 
connecting rods and pistons used in the same Lincoln are identical. 
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Yet, perfect as is each ele- 


ment that goes into the Lin- 
coln’s painstaking creation, 
these alone are but part reason 
why each Lincoln remains so 


mechanically well- poised 


throughout its long term of 





service. The most important 
source of its quality lies in the 
admirable manner in which all these perfected ele- 
ments of body and chassis have been brought into 
smooth, unfailing co-operation. 

For this motor car has no “star” part. Within 
it no single feature, regardless of how spectacular 
such a part’s possibilities may loom in the strategy 
of the sales force, is permitted to flourish at the ex- 
pense of any other. . . . Thus is built the Lincoln: 
. -. a sound and beautiful fusion of those major 


excellencies held in high regard by the great 


automotive engineers of the modern world. 
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A CIGARETTE so mildly mellow, so alluringly fragrant, so 
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